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The South and the West 


By WILLIAM C. BINKLEY 


Custom decrees that upon this occasion the president of the Associa- 
tion shall deliver himself of whatever wisdom he may have on some 
subject of his own choosing, and the program of last year’s meeting 
suggests that he faces the prospect of future appraisal and classifica- 
tion which may not reflect credit upon him or his wisdom.’ Among 
the many lessons to be derived from Clarence Nixon's scintillating 
critique of a year ago, by no means the least significant is the implicit 
idea that presidents, like all historians, must be wary of becoming 
champions of a cause.’ His suggestion that past presidential addresses 
have perhaps given too much emphasis to regional subjects overlooks 
the fact that this is a regional organization whose primary objective is 
the promotion of interest and research in southern history. Naturally, 
therefore, its presidents have sought to examine, to describe, and to 
explain those elements in the past experience of the region which 
appealed most strongly to them as historians. Theirs was the task 
of dealing with what had happened rather than with what ought/to 
have happened. If they have succeeded in presenting interpretations 
which provide a better understanding of some of the problems of 
either the past or the present, whether within the region itself or in 
its relations with other parts of the nation, they have advanced the 
cause for which the Association was founded. 

1 This paper was presented as the presidential address at the annual meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association in Atlanta, Georgia, on November 10, 1950. Much of the 
exploratory research on which it is based was made possible by a grant-in-aid from the 
Institute of Research and Training in the Social Sciences, of Vanderbilt University. The 
writer is also indebted to the staffs of the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California; the Bancroft Library of the University of California, Berkeley; and the 
Pacific-Northwest Collection of the University of Washington, Seattle, for their generous 
assistance and advice. 


2“Paths to the Past: The Presidential Addresses of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XVI (1950), 33-39. 
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That the Association's concept of southern history is latitudinarian 
has been demonstrated, I think, by the contents of its official organ 
and by the wide range of topics discussed in the programs of its annual 
meetings. But to assume that all aspects of the region’s past could 
have been covered within the brief space of fifteen years would be to 
forget that if this miracle had been achieved the Association’s mission 
would have been completed and there would be no further occasion 
for presidential addresses. There is comfort as well as a challenge for 
potential future presidents in the recent statement of our committee 
on research possibilities that “no area of southern history has received 
adequate treatment.”* That committee, whose membership, inciden- 
tally, included eight of the sixteen persons who have served as presi- 
dent of this Association, has prepared a series of suggestions which 
give special attention to the need for research in certain neglected 
fields within the region and which, by implication at least, leave the 
impression that external relationships are either less important or 
sufficiently exploited. Literal adherence to these suggestions would 
turn research in southern history into an introversive enterprise; but 
the committee obviously had no such intentions. Fundamentally, it 
was seeking to promote the establishment of a better basis for under- 
standing both the problems of internal developments and those of 
external relationships rather than to discourage the continuation of 
work already being done in either field. It is only through further 
study along both lines that the South of today can understand itself 
or that the rest of the nation can be made to understand the. South. 

In the area of external relations, for example, on which so much 
has been written, the question might well be raised whether the tradi- 
tional emphasis of both the historians and the politicians on sectional 
conflict between South and North has prevented us from seeing other 
parts of the pattern. Although it has been more than half a century 
since Frederick Jackson Turner made us conscious of the importance 
of the West in American development, one still looks in vain for a 
systematic study of the part which the South may have played in deter- 
mining the character of that West. We find carefully prepared essays 
on the westward transit of civilization and on the sources of culture 


8 “Research Possibilities in Southern History,” ibid.. XVI (1950), 54-63. 
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in the West, which seem to take for granted either a New England 
origin or a European pattern tempered as it passed through the north- 
eastern states; and we have at least one scholarly study of the “expan- 
sion of New England,” innumerable monographs on various phases of 
northern interests and activities in the West, and a recent popularized 
account of a so-called “Yankee exodus.”” But where is the rest of the 
story? Did not Southerners also go west? And when they did, is it 
reasonable to assume that in leaving their native region they carried 
with them none of its cultural concepts or its attitudes toward political, 
economic, or social institutions? Were they so completely inundated 
in a flood of northern migration that they made no impression on the 
society of the region to which they had moved? Before these questions 
can be answered on anything more than an instinctive basis, it will be 
necessary to spend long hours of research in such records as may be 
available on migration from the South to the West, and then to try 
to ascertain what these emigrants did in their new environment. For 
one whose Tennessee boyhood was followed by growth to manhood 
and professional tutelage in California and a decade of commuting 
between Texas and Colorado before returning to his native state twenty 
years ago, this presents an intriguing subject to which he has only 
recently been able to turn. It will be possible here, therefore, merely 
to indicate the nature of the problem as it appears after an exploratory 
examination of widely scattered materials of various types, and to 
suggest a few tentative generalizations—or hypotheses, if you prefer— 
with the hope that some of them may stimulate others to take up the 
research required to test their validity. 

The search for the materials upon which to base such a study leads 
in two directions. For the migration itself we can begin with the 
nativity statistics of the published census reports after 1850; but in 
order to obtain a reasonably complete picture of the size, the sources, 
and the specific destination of the movement of population into the 
West it will be necessary to dig deeply into the manuscript population 
schedules for the western states and territories so far as they have 
been released for research purposes. From this material it would also 
be possible to identify the individual Southerners who formed a part 
of that movement and whose activities subsequent to their arrival 
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should provide important clues for determining the southern influence. 
Ideally, of course, this should be done county by county for each cen- 
sus; but because of the brevity of man’s life span and the paucity 
of research funds we may have to be satisfied with the less com- 
prehensive coverage afforded by a judiciously planned sampling 
procedure. As we turn to the question of what the Southerners did 
in the West, the search leads us toward local and personal rather 
than general records. The official archives of every western state 
contain information concerning their political activities; the county 
records will disclose their economic interests and condition; news- 
paper files and county histories will throw light on their standing 
in their community; and collections of letters, diaries, reminiscences, 
and other personal papers in such depositories as the Huntington 
Library, the Bancroft Library, the Pacific-Northwest Collection, and 
some of the state historical societies will yield information on almost 
every aspect of the careers of many of them. Scattered and diversi- 
fied though they may be, the materials exist and are waiting to be 
used. 

If these materials are to be used intelligently, such new informa- 
tion as they reveal must be studied with its relationship to the exist- 
ing frame of reference concerning western development always in 
mind as something which it will either confirm or cause to be revised. 
This is obviously not the place to review the history of the West 
or even the development of historical writing about the West; but 
since this discussion is based on the premise that parts of the- story 
have not yet received adequate treatment we must at least try to 
establish a point of departure. The appearance of Turner's famous 
essay in 1893 is of course the starting point for any consideration 
of frontier historiography. Its influence is too well known to require 
elaboration here, and we cannot stop to pass judgment on the merits 
of the many conflicting interpretations which it has received. For 
the purposes of this discussion, however, two important facts con- 
cerning it call for special mention. The first is that the essay inspired 
a regional approach to the study of American history. Basically, it 
was an expression of Turner's protest against an interpretation which 
did not seem to be confirmed by what he had observed in the evolution 
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from frontier to stable society in the upper Mississippi Valley. Perhaps: 
because it came at a time when the spirit of protest was rampant in 
the West, its emphasis on American rather than European influences 
appealed at once to the historians in that region as the vehicle through 
which they might express their own reaction to the eastern interpreta- 
tion. Lacking the comprehensive perspective of the master and failing 
to appreciate fully the significance of his attention to successive chang- 
ing frontiers, they concentrated their detailed studies upon the region 
which they knew best and apparently developed the illusion that this 
region and the West were synonymous. For them, therefore, the 
southern frontier ceased to be part of the West as soon as it showed 
characteristics which did not conform to their own regional pattern. 
And as the differences came to be construed as manifestations of sec- 
tionalism the South lost its place in their history of the West. 

The second fact is that this essay had very little immediate effect 
upon the writing of history in or about the South. That Turner him- 
self recognized the role of the South in the early stages of the frontier 
process is clearly shown by his illustrative references and some of his 
generalizations. As Avery Craven has pointed out: “He mentions the 
various frontier stages shown in Virginia and the Carolinas—trapper, 
herdsman, and exploitive farmer, and includes the fall line and the 
Southern mountains among the natural frontier boundaries that are to 
be noted. It was at Cumberland Gap that he took his station to watch 
these stages move, procession-like, into the interior. He notes the West- 
ern influence on Southern land legislation, religious developments, and 
slavery attitudes, and climaxes his political discussion by asserting that 
the West made Jefferson’s democracy into the national republicanism 
of Monroe and the democracy of Jackson—all three Southern men.’ 
When he discussed early western state-making in a later essay, it was 
in Kentucky and Tennessee that he found his best examples; and as 
he considered the apparent contradictions which came as “different 
streams of population occupied differing physical basins,” he saw the 
southern West as an area which needed to be studied more carefully 
for the light which its differences might shed upon the process as a 
whole. But the historians in the South were becoming too deeply 


“The “Turner Theories’ and the South,” sbid., V (1939), 296-97. 
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absorbed with the study of more tangible problems related directly to 
the sectional conflict and its aftermath to appreciate the implications 
of this new approach for the history of their own region. There are 
tantalizing possibilities in the purely speculative question of what 
would have happened to the writing of southern history if the notable 
group of young Southerners who became known as “the Dunning 
school’ had turned their faces toward Wisconsin instead of Columbia 


at the beginning of the present century. 

It was largely through this predisposition of each section to study 
its past almost exclusively in terms of its own peculiar interests and 
development that a provincial frame of reference for the history of 
the American West was evolved. It is disturbing, if not altogether 
surprising, for example, to find Turner's successor at Wisconsin saying 
in 1929: “In the generation that ends at Gettysburg and Vicksburg, 
the South ceased to be the West, and became enchained to a destiny 
of its own, in one of the great tragedies of social history. But the 
West stayed West.” Only the Middle West, he continues, remained 
true to the American standard and thus became “in a peculiar way the 
heart of the United States.”* Such sweeping generalization could come 
only out of inability or unwillingness to understand the diversities 
which had made other Wests than the one which he knew. It also 
gives added meaning to the lament voiced at about the same time by 
another historian, who had recently been transplanted from South 
Carolina to Southern California, that the story of the West was being 
written “as if the East-West march across free soil were virtually the 
whole of it, with southern experience, southern problems, southern 
motives, southern influence, all a mere adjunct.’” But it is discouraging 
to find him likewise reflecting his own provincial attitude in the over- 
simplified and unsupported generalization that the westward movement 
in the North “was in the main a movement of discontent, a movement 
of escape,” while that in the South “was chiefly a movement of the 
contented portions of the old communities, a movement not of escape 
but of transposition, not of social revolt but of social expansion.’ 

5 Frederic L. Paxson, When the West is Gone (New York, 1930), 63-65, 79. 

® Nathaniel W. Stephenson, “An Illustration of the Frontier as Seed Bed,” in Proceed- 


ings of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association, 1928 ({Wash- 
ington, 1929]}), 57-58. 
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That each man was presenting the truth as he saw it does not change 
the fact that neither saw the whole truth. 

In order to orient ourselves once more on the broad lines of Turner’s 
vision of the whole westward movement in time and space and quality, 
we need to look for a momeut at the familiar outline of the geographic 
stages by which successive Wests arose out of varying backgrounds, 
attained stable social orders adapted to the requirements of their 
environment, and receded into Easts as the frontier moved beyond them 
to repeat the process in newer Wests. For the one hundred years begin- 
ning at the middle of the eighteenth century we may pass in rapid 
review the last colonial West, extending over the eastern piedmont 
and longitudinal valleys of the Appalachians from New York to 
Georgia; the Ohio Valley West, which formed the first trans-Allegheny 
salient reaching out tentacle-like toward the Mississippi River; the 
two parallel movements which created the Gulf Plains West and the 
Lake Plains West, filling in the areas on either side of the salient; 
and the first stages of the trans-Mississippi West, embracing a crescent- 
shaped region from Minnesota to Texas with outposts being planted 
on the far-away Pacific Coast. By 1860, on the eve of the Civil War, 
the entire area east of the Great Plains had attained the rank of state- 
hood, while to the west Texas, California, and Oregon were states 
and the eight territorial governments covering the remainder of the 
region symbolized the fact that this was now the West. 

But geographic progression alone does not explain the Wests which 
had passed, nor does it account for the sectional conflict which their 
differences are supposed to have engendered. Since their quality was 
determined as much by the character, the background, and the interests 
of the people who settled them as by the local conditions that had to 
be met, we must also try to analyze the composition of their population 
in terms of regional or sectional origin. For the first trans-Allegheny 
West the census data give little help; but such indirect and incom- 
plete information as can be gleaned from local or unofficial sources 
indicates that perhaps the most striking fact about the movement of 
population into the Ohio Valley was the absence of sectional conscious- 
ness in its settlement and organization. Whether we look back from 
Kentucky and Tennessee in 1799, or from Ohio in 1800, or from 
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Indiana and Illinois in 1810, we find that the seaboard states all the 
way from New England to Georgia have contributed to the lines of 
migration which converged in almost any portion of the Valley to form 
settlements. When Tennessee framed its constitution in 1796, for 
example, it drew in approximately equal proportions from those of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina, and three of its first five 
governors were natives of Pennsylvania. Nearly a quarter of a century 
later Illinois adopted a constitution drawn from a similar diversity of 
sources, and all of its first five governors were born in the South. The 
election of a former slaveholding planter from Virginia as governor 
of Illinois and a nonslaveowning merchant from Pennsylvania as gov- 
ernor of Tennessee at the height of the Missouri controversy suggests 
that the people of this region were much less concerned than Congress 
about the slavery question. In the 1820’s Horace Holley from Yale 
and Philip Lindsley from Princeton became educational leaders in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and the work of such men as Finis Ewing 
and Peter Cartwright was as important in the religious life of Illinois 
as it had been in that of the southern fringe of this same West a few 
years earlier. The Ohio River was the spinal cord of a West which 
had been built upon the blending of southern and northern ele- 
ments into a new society differing from that of either of the regions 
from which its people had come. The South had contributed more 
heavily than the North in numbers and influence; but there was no 
disposition to impose uniformity of thought or action. It is possible 
.that the spirit of mutual understanding—the ability to accept and 
absorb or concede and compromise varying points of view—which 
characterized this merging of Northerners and Southerners into West- 
erners furnishes the key to what American development might have 
been if the process could have continued its normal advance into the 
regions on either side of the Valley. 

The process was interrupted, however, by the parallel development 
of two other Wests which were entirely different from this one in 
quality and character. To the south, the opening of the Gulf Plains 
for settlement immediately after the War of 1812 became the signal 
for an immense migration into the region from the states of the south- 
ern seaboard, and especially from the Carolinas and Georgia. To the 
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north, the completion of the Erie Canal facilitated the rapid spread 
of emigrants from New England and New York over the area around 
the Great Lakes. The impelling motive in both cases was the quest 
for better economic opportunity rather than a conscious determination 
to extend and preserve a particular social order; but since the popu- 
lation in each case had come almost exclusively from one region, the 
necessity for concession and adaptation to varying points of view was 
absent. Consequently, each tended to perpetuate the concepts and 
institutions of the society from which it had sprung, with only such 
modifications as the new physical environment required. That there 
were fundamental differences between the two social orders which 
were thus reaching out into wider areas is too well known to require 
discussion here; nor is it necessary to dwell upon the nature of those 
differences. That they were not completely irreconcilable seems to 
have been shown in the results when Virginians and Carolinians inter- 
mingled with New Englanders and Pennsylvanians in the Ohio Valley 
to create a new society under frontier conditions. But in these newer 
movements the absence of such intermingling meant that one essential 
element of the frontier process was missing; and this would seem to 
raise a question of whether either region ever became truly West in 
anything more than a geographic sense. 

While no conclusive answer to this question can be given, at least 
one significant clue appears in the fact that the change in physical 
environment seems to have had little effect on the basic attitude of 
the migrants of either group toward their own institutions or toward 
those of the other group. But as each projected its own social order 
into a new region it enlarged the area of activities and thus undoubt- 
edly increased the intensity of the sectional conflict already existing 
between North and South. It was in the westward extension of the 
South, for example, that the institution of slavery obtained a new lease 
on life; and correspondingly, the extension of the North took up the 
abolition crusade with the same determination that had previously 
characterized the movement in New England. The Ohio Valley, lying 
between the two extensions, reflected the attitude of the true West 
in its efforts to find acceptable compromises; but as its northern sector 
was submerged by the new migration instead of being merged with 
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it, the Ohio River was changed from a spinal cord to a dividing line, 
and the region lost its identity. Thus the West was gone east of the 
Mississippi River; and the sectional crisis came before another West 
had developed sufficiently to take its place. 

Across the Mississippi, the basis for a new West had gradually 
grown out of what seemed to be unrelated beginnings in a vast expanse 
of territory; but as late as 1860 there was little outward indication of 
a realization that this region might have a destiny beyond the issues 
in which it was then involved. The movement had begun as an exten- 
sion of the Ohio Valley frontier process into the territory immediately 
west of the River, where the early predominance of southern influences 
established Missouri as a slave state and then gave way to an incoming 
migration from other parts of the country which made that state more 
western than southern in its outlook. While it became the focal point 
for converging lines of migration from both North and South and at 
the same time the starting point for another set of lines radiating into 
new areas farther west, the settlement of the regions on either side 
of it reverted to the sectional pattern of the earlier developments to 
the castward. Arkansas was primarily a continuation of the southern 
advance, while Iowa and, a little later, Minnesota were occupied by 
scttlers from the northern states; and by 1860 this tier of new states, 
with the possible exception of Missouri, had been absorbed into either 
the North or the South. It was in the region beyond the line forming 
their western boundaries, therefore, that the next West would have to 
emerge; but because the process of that emergence became ensnarled in 
the issues of the slavery controversy its real character was obscured 
at the time and has been misunderstood and misconstrued ever since. 

As we turn to a consideration of this newer western development, 
we must begin by recognizing the fact that we will not find a uniform 
pattern for the region as a whole. Geographically, there were four 
distinct areas, each of which presented its own peculiar problems of 
adjustment. Chronologically, the development ranged from the begin- 
ning of the Anglo-American movement into Texas in the 1820's 
through the occupation and organization of the California~-Oregon 
country around 1850 to the opening of the Kansas-Nebraska region 
for settlement in the middle 1850's and the movement from both 
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directions into the Rocky Mountain area at about the same time. The 
differences between these four regions are obvious; and possibly because 
of that fact it has been difficult to see those elements in their develop- 
ment which were sufficiently consistent with the general pattern to 
suggest a common denominator. In this case, for example, an exami- 
nation of the sources of the migration into these regions seems to 
reveal a typical frontier situation in which the promise of unusual 
economic opportunities in a new and relatively undeveloped area has 
attracted settlers from all parts of the country. The nativity statistics 
of the census of 1860 show that approximately 565,000 persons living 
west of the line forming the western boundary of the first tier of 
states across the Mississippi had been born in the states east of that 
line, and that 45.4 per cent of the total had come from those states 
lying south of the Mason and Dixon-Ohio River-Missouri Compromise 
line. A further breakdown of the distribution shows that 15.4 per cent 
of the total were natives of Kentucky and Tennessee; 30.0 per cent 
came from the rest of the South; 23.0 per cent from the Northeast 
and 31.6 per cent from the North Central states. If we remove Texas 
from this picture, however, the pattern changes to a distribution of 
8.9 per cent from Kentucky and Tennessee; 10.6 per cent from the 
rest of the South; 35.8 per cent from the Northeast; and 44.7 per cent 
from the Middle West. An analysis of the distribution by areas in the 
West shows that the southern states had furnished 17.9 per cent of 
the immigrants into the Kansas-Nebraska region; 16.5 per cent of 
those to the Rocky Mountain territories; and 21.1 per cent of those 
who went to California and Oregon; dnd conversely, the northern 
states had furnished 15.2 per cent of the immigrants to Texas.’ 
This seemed to mean that four new Wests were being brought into 
existence under conditions similar to those of the earlier Ohio Valley 
West and that this blending of people of different backgrounds might 
bring the creation of another new society whose character was more 
likely to be determined by its own environment and needs than by the 
interests or ambitions of the sections from which its members had come. 
But any possibility that the normal frontier process might soon merge 


7 These figures are derived from the statistics on distribution of free native population, 
in Eighth Census of the United States, 1860: Population (Washington, 1864), 616-19. 
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these Wests into a broader common pattern for the region as a whole 
was already being destroyed by the effectiveness of the crusade against 
slavery. From the perspective of nearly a century later it is easy to 
agree with Professor Charles W. Ramsdell that the natural limits of 
slavery expansion had been reached by 1860," or to accept the care- 
fully considered judgment of Professor William O. Lynch that ‘most 
migrating southerners, and northerners likewise, would have sought 
homes and opportunities just about where they did had slavery not 
existed between 1783 and 1861." But earnest zealots condemned 
Daniel Webster for making similar statements in 1850 and then pro- 
ceeded to confuse the basic issue of constitutional rights by spreading 
their propaganda that the South had embarked on a deliberate aggres- 
sive campaign to establish slavery in all parts of the West. We know 
now that the real contest over the extension of slavery in the 1850's 
was being carried on not in the plains of Kansas and Nebraska, or 
the plateaus and valleys of New Mexico and Colorado, or the legisla- 
tive assemblies of California and Oregon, but in the halls of Congress 
and the press and public forums of the East; but at the time, the propa- 
ganda sounded so plausible to those who did not know the facts that 
it had the desired effect of discrediting the South in the eyes of the 
rest of the nation, and thus contributed directly toward transforming 
the sectional controversy from a debate to a war. 

Our concern here, however, is not so much with the effect of such 
propaganda on the course of events at that time as with its effect on 
the work of the historians who have since sought to explain or inter- 
pret those events. It would be difficult to read both the abolition litera- 
ture concerning the designs of an “aggressive slavocracy” and such 
books as Horace Greeley’s American Conflict or the general histories 
by Hermann E. von Holst, James Schouler, James Ford Rhodes, and 
others without being impressed by the similarities in language and 
emphasis. Even some of the later works, written since numerous schol- 
arly monographs have provided significant corrective interpretations, 
continue to reveal a reluctance to abandon the version handed down 

®“The Natural Limits of Slavery Expansion,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
(Cedar Rapids, 1914- —), XVI (1929-1930), 151-71. 


®“The Westward Flow of Southern Colonists before 1861,” in Journal of Southern 
History, 1X (1943), 327. 
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by the propagandists; and nowhere has the influence of that version 
been more persistent than in the treatment of the South’s role in the 
development of the newer Wests. Despite the authoritative studies of 
such scholars as Eugene C. Barker and Justin H. Smith, for example, 
there are still those who see the colonization and annexation of Texas, 
the war with Mexico, and the acquisition of California as links in a 
deliberate scheme to obtain more territory for the creation of additional 
slave states. For such it has seemed natural to assume that because 
many of the Southerners who migrated to New Mexico, California, and 
other parts of the Far West before 1860 became prominent in the po- 
litical or economic life of the region their activities were part of the 
plot. Thus misunderstanding and misrepresentation have been carried 
over from propaganda to color the writing of both the local and the 
general history of the Far West. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that superficial appearances 
might seem to confirm the misinterpretations. In far-away Oregon, for 
example, a native of Tennessee who had practiced law in Missouri 
was one of the leaders in the first move for the establishment of a 
local government, and the first territorial governor was a native of 
North Carolina who had come by way of Kentucky and Indiana. In 
California, fifteen of the forty-eight members of the convention which 
drew up the first state constitution had come from southern states, 
while the first governor and one of the first two United States senators 
of the new state had been born in adjoining counties in Middle Ten- 
nessee, and the other senator was a native of Georgia. When in 1859 
David S. Terry, chief justice of the California supreme court, who had 
come from Kentucky by way of Texas, killed United States Senator 
David C. Broderick, a former Tammany Hall ward heeler, in a duel 
growing out of a fight for control of the Democratic party organiza- 
tion in the state, it was a simple matter to transform Broderick into 
a martyr whose life had been sacrificed to wrest California from south- 
ern domination." On a broader scale, although less than 10 per cent 
of the total population of California in 1860 had been born in the 

10 See, for example, Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California (7 vols., San 
Francisco, 1884-1890), VI, 722-39, and Jeremiah Lynch, A Senator of the Fifties: David 


C. Broderick of California (San Francisco, 1911). Information on the other side of the 
stocy appears in Memoirs of William M. Gwin (MS. in Bancroft Library). 
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South, three of the five men who had served as United States senators 
from that state up to 1861 and five of its eleven representatives were 
natives of southern states. In Oregon during the same period, one of 
its two territorial delegates was southern-born, and he also became 
one of the state’s first two senators; in Washington, one of its four 
territorial delegates was a Southerner; and in New Mexico, where only 
eight tenths of one per cent of the population claimed southern birth, 
two of its four territorial delegates had come from southern states, 
the other two being Mexicans born in the territory. In the case of 
Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, no Southerners had been sent to Con- 
gress before 1861; but a total of twelve out of the thirty men who 
had represented these two states and five territories indicated a southern 
influence out of all reasonable proportion to its 6.7 per cent of the 
inhabitants of the region as a whole."’ 

It is perhaps not unreasonable to suggest, however, that instead of 
proving the existence of a deliberate plan of the South to gain control 
of the West these facts actually indicate that the issues of the sectional 
controversy seemed far less important to the people of this new region 
than to the agitators in the East. If there had been a conscious struggle 
for supremacy within the region over the question of slavery, it does 
not seem possible that less than 10 per cent of the population could 
have elected 40 per cent of the men who represented it in Congress 
and sometimes even higher proportions of the local officials. Appar- 
ently, these men were being chosen by the votes of both Northerners 
and Southerners on their own merits rather than on the basis of sec- 
tional issues. But Hubert Howe Bancroft, hard at work in the 1880's 
on his monumental history of the Pacific states, thought he saw other- 
wise, and his treatment of the California constitutional convention may 
be used as an excellent illustration of the way he manipulated his 
materials to support his point of view. Stating that the convention 
“was understood to be under the management, imaginary if not real, 
of southern men,” he succeeded in finding twenty-seven instead of 
fifteen Southerners by ignoring the official list and by counting the 
native Californians from below the extension of the Missouri Com- 

11 It should perhaps be noted that these percentages are of the total inhabitants, in- 


cluding those born in the region, while the ones appearing earlier in this paper refer 
only to those migrating into the region from the eastern states. 
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promise line as belonging to that group. He then drew upon indirect 
evidence to explain that the members of this southern majority per- 
mitted the adoption of the free-state provision without debate because 
they intended to define the boundaries of the proposed state in such a 
way that future division would be necessary, in which case a new slave 
state could be created. He carefully selected from the official journal 
those arguments by Southerners which seemed to confirm this view, 
but he completely ignored its record of the voting, which showed 
clearly that in no instance did either the Northerners or the Southern- 
ers vote as a unit on the numerous boundary proposals which were 
submitted; nor did he explain that a majority of the Southerners 
opposed every proposal which would have encouraged future division 
and that their nearest approach to unanimity came in their support 
of the provision finally adopted, which, in his opinion, represented a 
victory for the North.’* Having thus found what he construed as a 
cleavage over the slavery issue, he proceeded to interpret the political 
rivalries of the next decade within the state in terms of that conflict; 
and other writers are still uncritically following his lead. 

Fully as important as these misinterpretations of the part played by 
Southerners in the political affairs of the West is the almost complete 
absence of any serious attention to their contribution toward the devel- 
opment of the economic, social, and cultural interests of the region. 
Here it becomes necessary to return to that provincial frame of refer- 
ence which enabled the Middle Westerners to reach the conclusion 
that their region became “in a peculiar way the heart of the United 
States.” One would like to know, for example, to what exten‘ this 
concept was itself one of the results of the propaganda campaign 
through which the South came to be misunderstood. If it was true 
that southern migration into the West had been for the purpose of 
extending and perpetuating the institution of slavery, then the out- 
come of the Civil War had removed the incentive for such migration. 
It seemed logical to assume, therefore, that since Southerners would 

12 Bancroft, History of California, V1, 282-96. An excellent critical discussion of Ban- 
croft’s treatment of the boundary question is in Cardinal Goodwin, The Establishment of 
State Government in California, 1846-1850 (New York, 1914), 136-74. For the official 


journal, see J. Ross Browne, Report of the Debates in the Convention of California, on 


the Formation of the State Constitution, in September and October, 1849 (Washington, 
1850). 
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no longer be interested in going to the newer West the continuing 
growth of that region must be due to migrations from the Middle West 
and the Northeast; and this would lead naturally to the conclusion that 
the society which developed there was essentially a projection of their 
own with only such modifications as might be imposed by the change 
in environment. Thus the transit of civilization had at last become a 
clear, undefiled stream of “true American standards” flowing from 
New England across the Middle Border into the Far West; and the 
South, having become ‘“‘enchained to a destiny of its own,” no longer 
disturbed the western waters. 

That this is a vastly oversimplified statement of the evolution of 
an attitude of mind is of course obvious. That the attitude of mind 
itself is not sheer fabrication, however, can be seen in the language 
and emphasis of some of the essays on the sources of culture in the 
West, in discussions of American thought, and in many of the special- 
ized studies of various aspects of the development of the West. Per- 
haps the most striking illustration of its persistence is to be found in 
a recent book entitled The Yankee Exodus, in which the author, a 
native of Vermont now living in Oregon, sets out to show “what a 
large part of the United States owes its character to the migrations of 
New Englanders westward since the latter 18th century.”** Casting 
his net far and wide, he brings up some two thousand individuals 
whose fields of operations range from New York to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and through them he makes New England responsible for 
contributions varying all the way from the introduction of seedless 
oranges or the invention of innumerable gadgets to the founding and 
development of the University of California or the writing of “the 
fabulously successful novel Ramona.” Standing alone, this book con- 
veys a distorted impression; but its importance lies in the effectiveness 
of its presentation of one part of the picture and in the clue which it 
provides to the method to be used in obtaining the information needed 
to correct the perspective. 

The application of a similar method to a study of those who left 
the South would also bring to light other thousands of individuals 


18 Stewart H. Holbrook, The Yankee Exodus: An Account of Migration from New 
England (New York, 1950). The quotation is from the jacket. 
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who made their contributions, and as their activities are brought into 
the picture it will become increasingly apparent that it was neither 
North nor South alone, but the interaction of the two, that shaped 
the character of the West. A significant illustration of such interaction 
may be cited in the fact that the founding and development of the 
University of California, instead of being solely the work of New 
Englanders, was the result of the harmonious co-operation of John 
and Joseph LeConte from South Carolina with Henry Durant and 
Daniel Coit Gilman from New England in determining the character 
of the new institution.* Similarly, Helen Hunt Jackson was able to 
absorb the atmosphere for making Ramona into a successful novel be- 
cause she lived for a year as a guest in the San Diego County home 
of Cave Johnson Couts, a native of Tennessee whose reputation 
throughout California for liberal hospitality sounds strangely like that 
of the traditional southern planter.** Evidence of case after case of 
the activities of explorers, promoters, businessmen, professional men, 
public officials, and private citizens indicates that the South contrib- 
uted far more than an interest in slavery and that its participation in 
the development of the West continued undiminished long after 
slavery was gone.”® 

This is the story that is waiting to be told. That it needs to be told 
has perhaps been demonstrated in the many questions which this paper 
has raised and left unanswered. Its telling will not be a simple task; 
but if the research which it requires should show that the questions 
themselves and the hypotheses prompted by them have validity, a 
contribution will have been made toward a sounder interpretation of 
the development of American society. If, on the other hand, it shows 


14 See, especially, William D. Armes (ed.), The Autobiography of Joseph LeConte 
(New York, 1903). 

15 The information on Mrs. Jackson's visit appears in an obituary notice of Couts’s 
grandson, in Carlsbad (Calif.) Journal, September 2, 1948 (clipping in Bancroft Library). 
For typical comments on his hospitality and his activities, see Benjamin Hayes, Emigrant 
Notes (MS. in Bancroft Library), pp. 502, 554, and correspondence between Benjamin 
D. Wilson and Couts in Benjamin D. Wilson Papers (Huntington Library). 

16 This statement is based on an examination of approximately a thousand manuscript 
“Dictations” obtained in the 1880's by the agents of Hubert Howe Bancroft in interviews 
with prominent individuals throughout the Far West to be used in the writing of his 


history. They now constitute part of a collection in the Bancroft Library designated as 
Biographical and Reference Notes. 
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them to be unsound, we can then accept the existing interpretation with 
a greater degree of assurance. In either case, a step will have been 
taken in the search for the whole truth; and that, after all, is the 
real aim of the historian. 














Chattanooga under Military Occupation, 
1863-1865 


By GILBERT E. GOVAN AND JAMES W. LivINGooD 


Few American communities have had an experience comparable 
to that of the little town of Chattanooga, Tennessee, during the time 
from the series of engagements frequently called the battle of Chat- 
tanooga in November, 1863, to the disbandment of the Union Army 
in 1865. As Union armies gathered in its vicinity after the victory 
of Missionary Ridge to prepare for further movements into the heart 
of the Confederacy, the town retained the appearance of an armed 
camp which it had worn for some months. Its position on the Ten- 
nessee River and its railroad junction facilities made it an important 
supply base. Even after Sherman’s army moved southward and some 
civilian aspects of life were renewed, the number of uniforms and the 
great warehouses, crammed with every necessity for armies engaged 
in a campaign, displayed the continuing dominance of the military. 
A heterogeneous mob of camp followers and freedmen were naturally 
drawn to such a supply base and complicated the already difficult 
community life. Civil government had ceased to exist on September 
9, 1863, when Dr. Milo Smith turned over the mayor's office to the 
first Federal unit to enter the town. 

When war began Chattanooga was a small commercial and manu- 
facturing center of approximately 2,500 people, a young town, as only 
twenty-three years before the Cherokee Indians had been removed from 
its environs. Its rail and river facilities, however, made it far more 
important than its size indicated. Economically different from the 
plantation South and partly under the influence of the Unionist feeling 

1 This paper was made possible in part through a grant-in-aid allocated by a research 


committee of the University of Chattanooga from funds made available jointly by the 
University and the Carnegie Foundation. 
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which predominated in East Tennessee, sentiments regarding the great 
crisis were varied. Chattanooga's geographic importance soon elevated 
it above the level of amateur, local strife to that of a national war 
center. Confederate troops had garrisoned the area in the latter part 
of 1861, and the large forces of Braxton Bragg’s army had used it as 
headquarters before pressing northward into Kentucky the next year. 
Hospitals, supply depots, and men in Confederate uniform displayed 
the prevailing sentiment in the town from which Union sympathizers 
had fled. 

When General William S. Rosecrans in the summer of 1863 dis- 
lodged the Confederate army under General Bragg from its position 
in Middle Tennessee, the Southerners retired to Chattanooga. In early 
September Union troops marched into the town, but the major part 
of the army moved on in pursuit of Bragg. Bloody defeat at Chicka- 
mauga forced the men in blue to retire to Chattanooga, where they 
were besieged and reduced to starvation rations. These troops razed 
houses and felled virtually all the trees of the town to create an 
unbroken line of fire. Redoubts and breastworks marked the intro- 
duction of a new type of architecture for the community, while sol- 
diers’ huts and tents, wagon yards, and stock pens added to the odd 
appearance of the place. By November 25, when Grant's mighty 
forces, accumulated in the area during the trying days, broke the siege 
with a crushing blow at Missionary Ridge, Chattanooga had under- 
gone profound changes. More of its citizens—Confederate sympa- 
thizers this time—had departed. The wreckage of battle lay strewn 
about, and war became almost the only activity of soldiers and civilians. 

The great changes were indelibly impressed on the minds of those 
who had experienced them. Years later, the Presbyterian minister, 
T. H. McCallie, recorded his memories of those dreadful times: 


I shall never forget the Christmas of 1863. Christmas Eve came. All with- 
out was winter. It was winter in the city and winter in the State. War had 
desolated everything. Our church was still used for a hospital and no bell rang 
out on the air telling us of God, His house, His worship. There was no 
Sunday school. There was no day school. The churches were all closed, the 
pastors, except myself, were gone. The old citizens had gone to the South or 
been sent to the North. Only a few families remained and they very infre- 
quently saw each other. There were no stores open, no markets of any kind, 
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no carriages on the streets, no civil offices, and no taxes or collectors, fortunately. 
Strangers filled our streets, highways and houses. The rattle of spurs of the 
officers and the tramp of soldiers fell constantly on our ears. The town 
was white with tents; tents, tents everywhere, soldiers’ tents, sutlers’ tents, with 
precious little in them, tents for negroes, or “Freedmen” as they were called. 
It was winter in the home except for a few precious rays of sunshine. We 
had no milk, no butter, no cheese, scarcely any fruit; but we had bacon, bread, 
such as could be made without milk or yeast, a little coffee, some sugar, and 
a barrel of pickles in brine but no vinegar to put with them. The rays of sun- 
shine were good health, powerful divine protection, keeping us in peace when 
so many were being sent away from their homes, and a sense of God’s forgive- 
ness and watchful care over us.? 


In the period immediately after the battle of Missionary Ridge, 
Union forces prepared to camp at Chattanooga for the winter months. 
From the village of Ringgold, Georgia, to Charleston, Tennessee, on 
the Hiwassee River, were located various units with headquarters in 
Chattanooga. There efficient activity contrasted markedly with the 
era when the Confederates used the same site as a supply base. Work 
was organized with a rapidity which reflected the power and resources 
of the Union. The railroads, under government control, poured food, 
munitions, and all types of equipment into the great new river-front 
warehouses on whose roofs large blue water barrels with the letters 
“U.S.” painted on them presented ‘‘a very neat and attractive yet novel 
appearance.’”® 

Fire-fighting companies were organized to meet the constant danger 
of fire. As water was scarce for all purposes, a reservoir was built on 
the slope of Cameron Hill and water pumped to it by an engine at 
the river's edge. Some ingenious engineer devised a scheme to utilize 
the power developed as the water flowed downhill to consumer out- 
lets, and a government grist mill was located along the pipeline. 

Near the pumping station a shipyard kept in running order the 
hastily built steamboats which had relieved the besieged Union forces. 
Later the yard was enlarged, and other carrying craft and gunboats 
for patrolling the Tennessee River were constructed on its ways. 

To facilitate movement across the river, a military bridge was 

2 Zella Armstrong, The History of Hamilton County and Chattanooga, Tennessee (2 


vols., Chattanooga, 1931-1940), II, 59, quoting from the McCallie Diary. 
8 Chattanooga Gazette, June 9, 1864. 
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erected to replace the temporary pontoon bridge built during the siege. 
Tradition has it that not a nail was used in the wooden structure. 
When the bridge was completed in the fall of 1864, a dance in cele- 
bration was planned by the men of the post, but when the bridge began 
to sway with the music the commandant called off the festivities.‘ 

A great deal of attention was also given to the railroads. As the 
war progressed the Union army had realized that these carriers were 
more and more fundamental to modern warfare. The burden of col- 
lecting great quantities of supplies dictated that all lines converging 
on Chattanooga should be kept in running order, and the strategic 
route of the Western and Atlantic into Georgia pointed to its use 
for an advance into enemy country.’ But the heavy use of rail equip- 
ment and the constant raids on the lines required continuous repairs 
and replacement of rail. In 1864 a government-owned rolling mill 
and foundry was built in Chattanooga. A traveler who visited the 
community right after the war remarked that among the first things 
he saw was the “lurid glare upon the black waters [of the Tennessee 
River} of sparks and flame sent out from the chimneys of a rolling 
mill busy day and night in turning railroad iron to replace the waste 
of war.’ 

Many of the vacant lots in the little town were taken over by the 
army and used for wagon and artillery parks, while others were en- 
closed and used as corrals for hogs, cattle, and army transport animals. 
Homes and business buildings were converted into offices and barracks 
for the various departments of the army. Housing became one of the 
most difficult problems. The churches were taken over; the Roman 
Catholic, Episcopal, and Cumberland Presbyterian buildings were con- 
verted into ordnance depots, and the Methodist church was used as a 
prison." 

While able-bodied soldiers were maintaining a great supply base, 

* Armstrong, History of Hamilton County, ll, 52. 

5 After the close of the war a prominent Union authority remarked to an official 
of the Western and Atlantic, “The Union element cannot be too thankful for the fact 
that your railroad was in existence.’ James Houston Johnston, Western and Atlantic 
Railroad of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1931), 55. 

® John H. Kennaway, On Sherman's Track; or, The South After the War (London, 


1867), 91. 
7 Chattanooga Gazette, December 11, 1864. 
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an equally important responsibility was the care of the sick and 
wounded. After the battles in the Chattanooga area the churches and 
hospitals supplemented temporarily the facilities that the Confederates 
had erected before they were forced to quit the town. As quickly as 
possible thereafter new buildings were provided, and a convalescent 
camp for officers was located on Lookout Mountain. The Presbyterian 
church, however, continued to be used as a hospital for civilians.* 

A national cemetery was established by an order of General George 
H. Thomas issued on Christmas Day, 1863, “in commemoration of 
the battles of Chattanooga . . . and to provide a proper resting-place”’ 
for the Union dead. The ground chosen was a slight hill southeast 
of the town.’ As soon as the area could be prepared, bodies buried 
indiscriminately on the battlefields or near the hospitals were brought 
for reburial. Chaplain Thomas A. Van Horne was placed in charge 
of all of the work at the cemetery, including the landscaping of the 
area. Bodies were buried as they arrived, without regard to military 
units or to states. When the traveler, J. T. Trowbridge, was in Chat- 
tanooga, he visited the cemetery while this work was going on. He 
commented on the burial arrangements which had been chosen by 
General Thomas, whom he reported as having said, “I am tired of 
State Rights; let’s have a national cemetery.” The visitor was pleased 
with the site and its landscaping. The latter, he remarked, was original 
in plan: “Copying nothing from the designs of other cemeteries, 
[Chaplain Van Horne] has taken Nature for his guide.’’*® 

Through the winter months of 1863-1864 the armies were inactive, 
waiting for the spring to launch new campaigns. The Confederate 
troops were encamped in a wide area about Dalton, Georgia. A new 
commanding general, Joseph E. Johnston, had replaced Bragg, and 
his reputation gave enthusiasm to the soldiers who had been dispirited 
by Bragg’s disposition and failures in the field. By April the Con- 
federates were a regenerated army. 

8 Ibid. 

®The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 


and Confederate Armies (129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. 
XXXI, Pt. 3, p. 487. 


10 John T. Trowbridge, The South: A Tour of Its Battle-felds and Ruined Cities . . . 
(Hartford, Conn., 1866), 260-62. 
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The Union campaign of 1864 was planned as a co-ordinated effort 
of the major armies. General Sherman was given command of the 
forces which faced Johnston’s army. Late in April the movement of 
men and supplies toward Chattanooga, the point at which Sherman's 
forces organized, began to increase. By April 29 Sherman reported 
to Grant from Chattanooga that all was ready, and five days later 
his army was put in motion. Southward along the Western and Atlan- 
tic Railroad to Atlanta Sherman constantly outmaneuvered Johnston, 
whose force was insufficient to counteract the persistent efforts of the 
Federals. Atlanta fell September 2, clearing the way for the famed 
march to the sea. 

The reports of Sherman's advance were read daily by soldiers and 
civilians in Chattanooga in the columns of the Chattanooga Gazette. 
James R. Hood, who in 1861 had been forced by southern sympa- 
thizers to take an extended vacation from his editorial desk because 
of his Union beliefs, had returned under the protective wing of the 
Federal army to re-establish his paper on February 29, 1864. The 
Gazette served the Union army in the area as the Chattanooga Rebel 
had served the Confederates. Army news of every variety was featured. 
Just as before he had suspended his newspaper's publication Hood 
supported the Union position, now he advocated extreme Radical poli- 
cies toward Confederate adherents. 

Once Sherman's men had advanced some distance from Chattanooga, 
the townspeople had constant fears of Confederate raids and maraud- 
ing guerrillas. The Gazette repeated warnings of danger. Like the 
Rebel, it emphasized that “Madam Rumor” was busy all day with 
accounts of fighting within the vicinity. But all was not rumor, for 
Nathan B. Forrest and Joe Wheeler were on the loose in the area. 
Union men in the countryside, then having the upper hand, took the 
chance to strike at neighbors who had terrorized them earlier. The 
mountains and valleys of East Tennessee became scenes of general 
lawlessness with killings, thefts, and arson frequently reported.” 
Occasional spy scares added to the confusion. 

Reports of Confederate activity were often received at post head- 
quarters from the surrounding areas. One such account told of the 


11 Chattanooga Gazette, December 17, 1864. 
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organization of a company of home guards in neighboring Rhea 
County. Mounted troops were dispatched to investigate. Upon arrival 
the somewhat confused officers discovered that the company was 
made up of young women in uniform. But orders were orders, and 
the women were arrested and brought to Chattanooga to appear before 
the post commandant. General J. B. Steedman immediately released 
them and approved of their organization, which was for the relief of 
Confederate soldiers’ families. He ordered the arresting officers to 
convey the women safely home. Fear of military prison or exile had 
filled the minds of the young ladies on the riverboat trip to the Union 
headquarters, but the relief of the general's decision made them forget 
the hardship of the previous hours. Nor was the mission assigned to 
the Union officers disagreeable to them. Chivalry took the place of 
duty, and a supper at the Crutchfield House was quickly arranged. 
The young women were cared for overnight by the wives of Chatta- 
noogans, and on the next day they were conducted home.” 

Not all Confederate sympathizers were so fortunate as this party 
of girls. General Steedman ordered some of the townspeople sent 
to ‘a cooler climate,” as the editor of the Gazette put it. In comment- 
ing upon this and similar circumstances, Hood said that it was “a 
good policy and pre-eminent justice.” Only “loyal people” should 
be allowed to remain in Chattanooga.** Apparently the orders were 
enforced with varying degrees of severity. One order for exile included 
the Rev. Mr. McCallie, but on reconsideration he was told that retire- 
ment to his farm in the country would be sufficient. Even that, accord- 
ing to the minister's testimony, was not required, and he remained to 
perform his various duties for the community. He used his home for 
church services for Presbyterians as early as February, 1864, and he 
taught school there the next September.” 

In the fall of 1864 a threat of large-scale military activity again 
alarmed Chattanooga. After the fall of Atlanta the Confederates, then 
under General John B. Hood, moved back itito Tennessee. Although 
they came no closer to Chattanooga than Lafayette, Georgia, the town 


12 Armstrong, History of Hamilton County, ll, 54-55. 
18 Chattanooga Gazette, July 16, 1864. 


14 Chattanooga News, September 21, 1938, carried “Reminiscences” of Thomas H. 
McCallie. 
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adopted emergency measures. Special notices were posted, announcing 
that “all sutlers, traders and able-bodied men who are doing business 
in Chattanooga and have the interest of the Government at heart, 
and are willing to offer their services to the Commander of the Post, 
in case of emergency will meet at Sharp & Downing’s tent, on Main 
Street . . . for the purpose of organizing a company, so that we may 
be of some service.’"* The civilians who volunteered were given 
special defense assignments. Although the threat never materialized, 
there were frequent cavalry raids on near-by communities in the 
spring of 1865. 

Despite repeated alarms of troops and guerrilla action, there was 
“little to relieve the quiet monotony of the Sabbath in Chattanooga.” 
Such was the observation in mid-July, 1864, of editor Hood in the 
columns of the Gazette. Activity halted, even to the movement of 
army wagons; church offered the only contrast. All wore their best 
clothes and attended services at either the post chapel, which was 
then in the Baptist church, or the McCallie home. In the afternoon, 
Negroes held their services in the post chapel.** 

On weekdays, however, the town concentrated on its primary busi- 
ness of war. Soldiers on their way to and from the front crowded 
the streets. One of these offered a strange sight: Dr. Mary E. Walker, 
a famous feminist who was a surgeon with Sherman's army, stalked the 
streets in her masculine garb. Hotels were crowded, and restaurants 
advertised that they were open day and night in order that meals 
might be snatched by hurried travelers."’ 

The military activity at Chattanooga attracted a heterogeneous fol- 
lowing of persons who made the town their temporary home. Traders, 
adventurers, soldiers, poor whites, refugees, and Negroes overwhelmed 
the small remnant of the old population still on hand. Since local 
business was largely discontinued, sutlers provided all types of mer- 
chandise and services. They operated under army regulations. Some 
erected improvised sheds and tents on vacant lots which the army had 
not pre-empted, while others managed to use permanent structures. 

15 Chattanooga Gazette, October 15, 1864. 


16 [bid., July 19, December 11, 1864. 
17 [bid., April 9, July 10, 19, 1864. 
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Certain of these enterprises, such as Scott, Keen and Company, claimed 
they would “keep constantly on hand at headquarters of the Armies 
of the Cumberland and Tennessee” uniforms and all other supplies.’* 
Several firms operated as chains with numerous branches. In addition 
to military outfits, they stocked clothes for civilians. D. C. Keeler 
from his ‘‘new Tent opposite the Crutchfield House” offered cigars, 
tobacco, cheese, crackers, and stationery. A haircutting and dyeing 
salon occupied another tent, and numerous photographers solicited 
soldier patronage. One canvas structure housed a dentist and a physi- 
cian. Several army news depots advertised hometown newspapers and 
periodicals. One sutler offered mules for sale.’ 

A morbid sign of the times was the notices of dealers in coffins 
and ‘‘metallic caskets,’ who presented themselves as qualified em- 
balmers. One advertised that special attention would be given to send- 
ing bodies home ‘‘with despatch and economy.” Benjamin Pierce, in 
addition to his trade in caskets, announced that from his “‘old stand” 
on Market Street one could purchase stonemason’s trowels, gate hinges, 
fire shovels, harness, resin, and wallpaper, and that he was prepared 
to repair and refinish furniture.*° 

Sutlers carried a varied stock, which was not confined to necessities. 
They found a ready market for fancy goods, notions, and all kinds 
of souvenirs. At first there was no effort to regulate the prices on 
these articles, but by December, 1864, the post council of adminis- 
tration decided that the free market was too readily abused. A sched- 
ule of prices covering groceries, fancy goods, clothing, military goods, 
hats and caps, boots and shoes, tobacco, pipes, and hardware was 
announced in the newspaper, and all sutlers and traders were ordered 
to have a “copy of the list conspicuously posted in their place of 
business.” If anyone had items not listed on the schedule in stock, 
he was required to report them with the bills of purchase for the 
establishment of prices on them also. 

The complete schedule, which filled four columns in the Gazette, 
illustrates the diversity of merchandise as well as authorized fair prices. 

18 Ibid., June 18, 1864. 


19 Tbid. 
20 Ibid. 
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Some of the nonmilitary items were:™ 


Large cove oysters—per can $ .75 
Veal—per can 1.25 
Peaches, 1 lb.—per can .50 
Tomatoes—per can .50 
Green corn—per can .90 
Condensed milk—per can .75 
Worcestershire sauce—per bottle 50 
Olive oil, pint—per bottle 1.00 
Codfish—per pound .25 
Figs—per pound .60 
Butter—per pound .70 
Black tea—per pound 2.50 
Gunpowder tea—per pound 3.50 
Cheese—per pound AS 
Lemons—two for .25 
Brooms—each 65 
Matches—wooden—box 05 
Pins—per paper 10 
Flannel shirts, 1st quality 4.50 
Flannel shirts, 4th quality 2.00 
Army woolen socks—per dozen 6.20 
Fancy neckties, 1st quality—each 75 
Honey soap—per cake 15 
Cosmetic soap—per cake .60 
White ribbed drawers—each 2.75 
Silk suspenders—per pair 1.75 
Ivory handled shaving brushes, 1st quality 75 
Tooth brushes—each 85 
Men's frock coats, 1st quality 42.00 
Pants, per pair—from $9.50 to 20.00 
Shoes, per pair—from $5.00 to 15.00 
Razors 1.50 
Teaspoons, iron—dozen 1.25 
Forks, iron—dozen 1.75 
Pocketknives—from $1.00 to 4.00 
Camp candlesticks, brass—pair 2.75 
Coffee mills—from $1.25 to 2.50 
Smoking pipes, briar—from $.10 to 1.15 

Merchaums [sic} in case, Ist quality 20.75 

1 [bid., December 13-16, 1864. 
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Tobacco, smoking 


Royal—paper 10 
Big Lick—pound 1.25 
Turkish—l4, pound .50 
Toodes—paper 15 
Tobacco, chewing, fine cut 
Sunny Side—paper 15 
Sweet Owen—paper 10 
Rose Bud—paper 10 
Just My Choice 10 
Fine Cut—per pound 1.00 
Tobacco, chewing, plug 
Navy—per pound 1.25 
Pocahontas—per pound 2.25 
Cigars 
General Grant—each 05 
General Scott—each 10 
Henry Clay—three for .25 


Although the sutlers complained that prices were placed so low that 
they could not do business profitably, there is no evidence that the 
order was rescinded or changed. Other regulations were already in 
effect when these price lists were published. “The sale of distilled 
or intoxicating Liquors and Ale to enlisted men at this Post is for- 
bidden,” General Steedman’s Order No. 5 read; “any violation of this 
order will subject the offender to severe punishment.”** Beer could 
be sold to all ranks, but at least one dispenser advertised, ‘I will sell 
no private soldier more than two glasses of Beer on the same day.” 

In spite of the efforts to enforce the regulations rigidly, black market 
trading occurred. One of the large companies was closed temporarily 
as a punishment for trading in “illicit calico.” An individual who for- 
got the “‘little formality” of obtaining a trading permit had a “trunkful 
of feminine gear” confiscated. 

Some advertisers in the Gazette were not promoting sales of their 
wares. A staff officer who had set himself up in one of the houses in 
the city sought a housekeeper. He worded his advertisement to limit 

22 [bid., June 18, 1864. 


23 [bid., August 9, 1864. 
24 Ibid, March 16, 1864. 
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the number of applicants. It read: “A young lady of personal attrac- 
tion and sociability, and not over thirty years preferred. No objections 
to a widow.” Another advertiser, ‘‘a gentleman of good business and 
plenty of means,” wished “to correspond with a Union lady, who is 
willing to become a helpmate instead of a ‘help eat.’ ’’* 

As soon as the military situation became stable enough, the perma- 
nent detachment on duty in Chattanooga sought diversion from rou- 
tine. Some soldiers brought their wives and set up housekeeping. 
They were joined in social activity by the civilians who held positions 
with the army or its associated enterprises and by some of the towns- 
people. The mountains attracted many hikers and picnickers. Lula 
Falls, Rock City, and Point Lookout were favorite spots. One photog- 
rapher set up shop at the Point, and many a home in faraway stetes 
received photographs of loved ones against the panoramic view frora 
the mountain top. Caves were found and explored; laurel root was 
dug to be fashioned into pipe bowls and other souvenirs by whittlers. 
One group of curious investigators discovered that one of the battery 
emplacements was located on an old Indian mound, and amateur 
archaeologists undertook excavations to find artifacts and other re- 
mains.*° 

News correspondents with the Union army who had been besieged 
in Chattanooga moved from their location in town to an attractive 
spot on Lookout Mountain below the Point and set up Camp Harper's 
Weekly, where they wrote and sketched. They sought primarily an 
escape from the “forced captivity,” but their new-found freedom was 
not altogether pleasant. Heavy winds upset their tents occasionally, 
and flooding rains made life at times “rough, laborious, fatiguing— 
everything in fact but uninteresting and slow.” In part the variety of 
life may have been due to the social aspects of the correspondents’ 
new home, for the area was a popular one where “the army chivalry 
and beauty . . . were to be seen reveling . . . or dancing.”*” 

25 Ibid. March 5, 1864. 

26M. C. Read, “Ancient Mound Near Chattanooga, Tennessee,” in Annual Report 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1867 (Washington, 1868), 
401-402. 


27 William F. G. Shanks, “Lookout Mountain, and How We Won It,” in Harper's 
Monthly Magazine (New York, 1850- ), XXXVII (1868), 6-7. 
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A number of formal dances were given, with the largest one a 
“grand military ball” held in one of the new commissary buildings 
on Market Street. “Elaborate decorations’ concealed the ordinary 
purpose of the dance hall, and after a midnight repast was enjoyed 
the merriment continued until daylight. In such gatherings, the ‘“hand- 
somest and most accomplished daughters of the South with a fair 
sprinkling of as lovely representatives of the North” offered feminine 
companionship. Men without escorts, however, could find recreation 
in such activities as the meetings of the Pioneer Military Lodge of the 
Masonic order. Billiard matches and horse races appealed to the more 
sporting element. Theatrical troupes visited the community and gave 
a variety of performances. At one, “Miss Lizzie Walker sang ‘Just 
Before the Battle’ with touching effect and La Belle Louise was un- 
usually successful with “The Flag of the Free.’”’ Bishop’s Varieties 
and Cumberland Minstrels set up for a long stay with a change of 
program every two nights “given by 14 of the Best Artists.” Their 
tent, according to accounts, was crowded nightly. Some patrons, at 
least, must have been inspired to attempt their own rendition of the 
acts, for an advertiser in the newspaper stated that he would train 
any prospective student of the banjo ‘in ten lessons.” Naturally at 
such a time and with such a group Independence Day gave the oppor- 
tunity for a great demonstration of patriotic enthusiasm. Soldiers and 
civilians joined to make the day memorable. In the early morning 
cannon were fired, and drums and fifes combined to salute the nation’s 
birthday. Addresses preceded a picnic supper on Lookout Mountain. 
Fireworks lit up the night sky, as the army on holiday closed an 
eventful Fourth.”* 

In an area where so much fighting had taken place and where the 
chaos of guerilla activity had added to destruction and confusion, 
there naturally was much deprivation and suffering in contrast to the 
social entertainments of the post at Chattanooga. Armies had stripped 
the countryside. At best food for both animals and human beings 
was scarce. The winter of 1863-1864, after Chattanooga and Knox- 
ville had undergone siege, was most difficult, particularly in upper 

28 Tbid., 7-10. Details of the social life in Chattanooga were also gathered from the 


Chattanooga Gazette, March 5, June 10, July 5, 6, 22, August 16, September 10, 28, 29, 
October 5, 8, 12, 20, 22, November 2, 1864; January 14, 1865. 
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East Tennessee. The East Tennessee Relief Association was organized 
at Knoxville, and representatives were sent to northern cities to secure 
help. They found a ready response in donations of funds from persons 
eager to assist the East Tennesseans whose loyalty to the Union had 
brought them such distress. Societies were formed in numerous places, 
among them the Pennsylvania Relief Association for East Tennessee, 
which sent two commissioners south with food and clothing and 
instructions to give “no part of this bounty’’ to Confederate sympa- 
thizers of military age. Chattanooga shared in these gifts of mercy. 
But not all of them were planned as mere charity, for garden seeds 
were included to inspire the people to help themselves. Furthermore, 
the local food situation was helped by a representative of the Western 
Sanitary Commission, a forerunner of the modern Red Cross, who 
had one hundred acres planted in vegetables near the town’s borders. 
This harvest was to be distributed as soon as the crops matured.” Milk 
was scarce in Chattanooga, although some residents had been able 
to keep a cow alive during the difficult time of the siege. “During the 
worst period,” the editor of the Gazette noted, “the cows were reduced 
to eating ‘hard tack’ being obtained by the owners in exchange for 
milk. ... This was about the time that mules were living on wagon 
tongues and fence rails.’*° 

In the summer of 1864 refugees began to appear in Chattanooga 
in ever-increasing numbers. As the armies moved deeper into Georgia, 
destitute white and Negro wanderers moved into the community in 
search of food and safety. By November 3,893 vagrants were reported 
in town, although officials were sending them away as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Vast numbers of Negro refugees, estimated to be the equal of 
those enrolled, were scattered all over Chattanooga, although the 
majority of them concentrated along the river. Some had obtained 
tents, while others had constructed huts for shelter. A week after 
the “rough” census was taken, four thousand rations were being issued 

29 James B. Campbell, “East Tennessee During the Federal Occupation, 1863-1865,” 
in East Tennessee Historical Society, Publications (Knoxville, 1929- ), XIX (1947), 
70-75; Chattanooga Gazette, March 24, April 9, 1864; Report to the Contributors to the 


Pennsylvania Relief Association for East Tennessee (Philadelphia, 1864), 11, 26. 
80 Chattanooga Gazette, June 9, 1864. 
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daily by the post commissary to the destitute in the surrounding ter- 
ritory.”* 

As with every other phase of life, the army controlled the city gov- 
ernment after September, 1863, when Union troops first entered Chat- 
tanooga. But as the Confederate armies were driven from the town’s 
doorstep, some of the remaining civilian group began to work toward 
the re-establishment of civil government. Andrew Johnson, who had 
been appointed military governor of Tennessee on March 3, 1862, 
had frequently contended with the military authorities for a return 
of civil control where it was possible, but without success. After Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln issued his proclamation of amnesty and recon- 
struction in December, 1863, Johnson ordered that elections for county 
officials should be held throughout the state on the first Saturday in 
March, 1864. But the oath and other tests prescribed by the military 
governor as qualifications for the franchise were not in keeping with 
the spirit of Lincoln’s ameliorative intentions, which reflected the desire 
of the President to kill the idea of secession while aiding, if possible, 
the man who held it. 

Chattanoogans were urged by the editor of the Gazette to take 
part in these county elections. It was the first time in twenty years, 
the stanch Union journalist stated, that loyal, patriotic citizens could 
capture control of the state.°* Despite these importunings, the election 
was ‘‘a serious farce” in Hamilton County as well as in Tennessee as 
a whole. The restrictions placed on voting by Johnson were resented 
by many Unionists, and Confederate sympathizers were naturally ex- 
cluded from the ballot lists. Although 21 men received votes for eight 
offices, only 75 voters went to the polls in the whole county. In spite 
of the inference which might be drawn from these totals, civil authority 
was now displayed in the persons of a duly elected sheriff, clerk of 
the circuit court, county clerk, county trustee, county register, tax col- 
lector, constable, and justices of the peace.** 


81 [bid., August 16, November 26, December 2, 1864. 

82 [bid., March 5, 1864. 

88 [bid., March 6, 1864. George W. Rider was chosen sheriff, although he received 
but 29 votes, and even W. E. Crowder and A. W. Moore, who were unopposed in their 
races, had only 67 ballots cast for them. 
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In his editorial comment on the election the Gazette editor wrote, 
“The day passed off in an orderly and quiet manner, and although 
the number of votes was not large, it was the resumption of civil 
rights long dormant with us.” As a further step toward the full re- 
establishment of civil authority in Hamilton County, the Gazette on 
June 18, 1864, advertised a mass meeting of citizens to decide 
“Whether a Judge and Chancellor shall be appointed or not.” The 
headline used in connection with this news was, ‘Do the people desire 
the restoration of civil law?” As though in answer, on June 25 Gov- 
ernor Johnson appointed Daniel C. Trewhitt, for years a stanch Union- 
ist, to the position of chancellor.” 

As time grew close for the presidential election of 1864, Tennes- 
seans were disturbed by their position. They did not know if they 
were in the Union or not, even though virtually the entire state had 
been cleared of the Confederate armies. Despite this confusion, resi- 
dents of Chattanooga met in June, 1864, to choose delegates for the 
National Union convention in Baltimore. 

At the convention in the Maryland city there was some question 
about the seating of the Tennessee delegates, but the appearance of 
William G. Brownlow on the platform was sufficient to overcome 
doubts.** Andrew Johnson’s name was accepted as vice-presidential 
nominee. As the Vice-President must be a resident of the United 
States, the inference was that the convention considered Tennessee to 
be in the Union. 

The Unionists in Chattanooga, pleased by the nomination of Lin- 
coln and Johnson, called a mass meeting for July 4 at Sale Creek in 
the northern part of the county “to ratify’ it. East Tennesseans sup- 
ported the National Union ticket with enthusiasm. The presence of 
Johnson as Lincoln’s running mate assured them, they thought, of a 
position of advantage in the coming difficult days of transition from 
war to peace. The Gazette followed affairs closely, and political news 
was for the time more prominent than that of the army movements. 
On November 9 the newspaper reported that Lincoln and Johnson had 
carried Chattanooga, although no detailed returns were given. Two 

84 Chancery Court Records, Hamilton County, 1864- sy" 


85 E. Merton Coulter, William G. Brownlow: Fighting Parson of the Southern High- 
lands (Chapel Hill, 1937), 259. 
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days later the Gazette proclaimed the news that Lincoln had swept 
every state in the Union. When the electoral votes were counted, 
however, Congress disallowed those of Tennessee. 

The election of Johnson necessitated the choice of a new governor 
for Tennessee. A convention was called to meet in Nashville early 
in December, but, because of the Confederate invasion of the state 
by General Hood, it was delayed for a month. The convention was 
dominated by the East Tennesseans who at last saw the power of the 
state falling into their hands. They were neither carpetbaggers nor 
scalawags. But these veteran Unionists maneuvered the convention, 
for which there was no delegated authority since the members attended 
largely on their own volition, to carry out their wishes and place 
power in their hands. They nominated Parson Brownlow for governor 
and selected a legislative ticket. They also turned the meeting into a 
constitutional convention and assumed the prerogatives of the legis- 
lature. Slavery was outlawed in the state, and all the acts of the 
secession government were declared aull and void. The Ordinance 
of Secession was repealed, and the General Assembly at its first meet- 
ing was given the authority to determine the qualifications of voters.** 

In the forthcoming elections, the dates of which were established 
by the convention, the constitutional amendments were ratified, 26,865 
to 67. Brownlow’s election was similarly a landslide, 23,352 to 35. 
In Hamilton County the amazing parson received 705 votes without 
an opposing ballot. At the same time, Hood of the Gazette was chosen 
to represent the district in the state legislature. Possibly the reason 
for the overwhelming majorities lies in the election regulations set up 
by the Nashville convention. Voters not only had to be known to 
the judges as indisputably loyal Unionists, but each had to write his 
name on the back of his ballot, which was preserved for possible future 
use.** 

These 1865 elections represented in Tennessee the swing from the 
military era to that of Reconstruction politics. During the same period 
the Gazette began to reflect an economic change in the area of its 


86 Philip M. Hamer, Tennessee, A History, 1673-1932 (4 vols., New York, 1933), 


II, 591-96; Thomas B. Alexander, Political Reconstruction in Tenmessee (Nashville, 
1950), 18-32. 
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distribution. “Our businessmen are seeing plainly the beginning of 
the end of this great national struggle,’ Hood wrote in February, 
“and they are preparing for the change, whatever it may be.” This 
observation took note of the opening of several new enterprises, in- 
cluding a drygoods store, a drugstore, and a millinery and dressmaking 
establishment. The whole cone of the papet’s advertisements began 
to change, with accent placed on civilian items.** 

The Gazette forecast was shortly confirmed when the Confederate 
forces surrendered. An official celebration was staged at Chattanooga, 
and all the heavy guns in the forts were fired simultaneously. There 
was only one casualty, according to the only account of the day that 
has been discovered. That was the Indian mound which some of the 
soldiers had excavated. In the shaft which had been dug, vegetables 
and other supplies had been stored by the sanitary commissioner. The 
firing “preduced such a shock that the mound ‘caved in,’ burying 
tools, vegetables, to be found, perhaps, by some future explorer, as 
proof of the intelligence of the race of the mound builders.’’** 

A chaotic change from war to peace followed the surrender. As 
time went by, demobilization became the order of the day. In Chatta- 
nooga one phase of this activity was the sale of the great stores of 
supplies which crammed the warehouses. “Every conceivable article 
that could be used by an army” was sold at public auction. Wherever 
one went the song of the auctioneer could be heard, as buildings, 
steamboats, harness and nose bags, cut stone, and the numerous stored 
supplies passed under the hammer.“ 

The waterworks were sold to private owners, while the military 
bridge was given to the city. Railroads were soon turned back to their 
owners, but a considerable length of time was required to get them 
back into good running condition. The rolling mill was sold at 
auction in October, 1865, for $175,000, although the government 
could not give title to the land it occupied. Churches were repaired 
by the quartermaster and turned back to their congregations.** 


88 Chattanooga Gazette, February 8, 1865, and passim. 

39 Read, “Ancient Mound Near Chattanooga, Tennessee,” 402. No official report or 
newspaper account has been discovered. 

4° Xenophon Wheeler, manuscript of speech given January 5, 1906 (Chattanooga 
Public Library). 

41 Chattanooga Gazette, February 1, 3, 4, 8, March 28, September 2, 23, October 6, 
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Already a number of Union troops who had been mustered out of 
the army had decided to make Chattanooga their home, while earlier 
residents began to return. Some of the latter, like David M. Key, 
who had been a prominent lawyer before the war and who had served 
as an officer in the Confederacy, were naturally uncertain about their 
status. Before returning Key had his brother inquire of the Union 
sympathizer and his former Chattanooga friend, William Crutchfield, 
if it would be advisable for him to bring his family back to town. 
Late in August, 1865, Crutchfield replied: 


Maj. Key's deportment was such as far as I have been informed to treat all 
men kindly, courteously & gentlemanly regardless of their political opinions— 
any man in the Rebel Army deporting himself thus—has nothing to fear from 
an honorable high minded intelligent community. As an officer in the Army 
I presume he is aware of the various proclamations and the many difficulties 
on the path of a prominent Rebel. 

In this section, I can assure you, Maj. Key would be kindly treated and 
such help as can be rendered by me and mine and all his old friends shall be 
freely, frankly, & cheerfully given.* 


This indication of tolerance in what was considered a “Yankee 
center” was made real as soon as the Key family returned in Novem- 
ber, 1865. A friend gave them a house rent free. Key wrote years 
later: 


My health was wretched. Our Confederate money was worthless, and we 
had none other. The people of the neighborhood were wonderfully kind to 
us. One furnished us his best milch cow. Another who owned a mill, sent 
us breadstuffs and all were generous. I cultivated a good garden, about six 
acres in corn and a half acre in potatoes. . . . The Negroes who had been in 
the Federal lines began to return to their former homes, bringing with them 
some greenbacks, and were anxious to purchase some finery for their families. 
My wife disposed of a great deal of her wardrobe to them for whatever she 
could get, and some money was raised in this way. One fellow took quite a 
fancy to my uniform and my wife sold it to him at quite a low figure.** 


25, 26, 27, November 5, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 1865; Carl Russell Fish, The 
Restoration of the Southern Railroads (Madison, 1919), 10. The rolling mill was 
operated as the Southwestern Iron Company and was dominated by Abram Hewitt, New 
York ironmaster, who sought to assist in the economic recovery of the South. He chose 
for general manager of the works a former major general of the Confederacy, Gustavus 
W. Smith. 

42 W. Crutchfield to S. A. Key, August 28, 1865, in Key Papers (privately owned). 

48 Key Scrapbooks (privately owned). Key was granted a full pardon for his partici- 
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Key and all other Confederate soldiers and sympathizers were con- 
fronted by a puzzling legal dilemma. Historical precedent gave them 
no comfort, as rebellions had usually brought extreme penalties upon 
those who participated in them. The southern effort had ended in 
unconditional surrender. Former Confederates did not know whether 
person or property was secure, nor were they helped by the decisions 
of the courts. In Hamilton County the chancery court in January, 
1865, held that debts which had been paid with Confederate money 
were still collectible, even though payment had been accepted when 
the Confederacy was in power in the area. In another case it was 
decided that Confederate soldiers, even when acting under orders, 
could be held responsible for what they had done.** 

The transition from war to peace called for the re-establishment of 
civil government in Chattanooga. As local post commanders were 
authorized to restore civilian authority whenever it was deemed ad- 
visable, an order was issued for an election of a mayor and aldermen 
on October 7, 1865. There is no record of who voted or how many 
ballots were cast in this election, but when the tallies were completed 
Richard Henderson had been chosen mayor. These officials served 
only until the first Monday in January, 1866, but their task was an 
onerous one, as it included a complete reorganization of the local 
government.“ 

Taxes were levied to raise revenue. A general business license cost 
$10 a year; a liquor license, $25; and permits for the operation of 
ten-pin alleys, billiard and Jenny Lind tables, $10 each a year. First- 
class taverns paid $50 annually, while those rated second class paid 
only $10. Theater performances cost $10 per night, while circuses 
and menageries were taxed $30 a day. Other activities were taxed at 
commensurate rates.“ 
pation in the rebellion by President Johnson. In 1875 he succeeded Johnson in the 
Senate after the latter's death, and two years later he was appointed Postmaster General 
by President Hayes. 

44 Chattanooga Gazette, January 25, November 15, 1865. 

45 Official Records, Ser. Ill, Vol. II, 148-64; City of Chattanooga, Mayor and Alder- 
men, Minutes, 1865, Oct. 7—1868, Dec. 26, p. 1. The elected aldermen were August 
Bohr, A. Kestersen, William Crutchfield, Daniel Hogan, T. R. Stanley, Jacob Kuntz, 
J. Mann, and Jj. Beck. 

46 City of Chattanooga, Mayor and Aldermen, Minutes, 1865, Oct. 7—1868, Dec. 26, 
pp. 2-3. 
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The number of wooden buildings erected for Army purposes con- 
stituted a great fire hazard, and the new city fathers moved to arrange 
for some protection. A fire department was created, and equipment 
which had been used by the military was given to the municipality. 
A “chief engineer” and his assistants were chosen to direct fire-fighting 
efforts, and to be sure that their authority would be recognized at any 
conflagration it was ordered that the “Chief Engineer . . . wear in 
case of fire a white leather hat with initials C.E.C.F.D. and his assist- 
ants, 1st and 2nd, initials A.E.C.F.D., these hats and initials to be 
furnished or paid for by the city.”*” 

A great immediate problem confronting the new government was 
the alarming amount of smallpox in the community. To prevent its 
further spread, large assemblies of people were forbidden, and the 
city watch was charged to carry out this order. Proprietors were warned 
that their premises should be kept clean or the authorities would attend 
to it at the expense of the owners. All loiterers were to be arrested 
and if without local residence were to be “conveyed beyond the limits 
of the city.’’** 

Realizing the complexity of their task and the limited resources 
with which they had to work, the mayor and aldermen stated their 
problems vividly in an appeal to the military authorities for assistance. 
They said that the war had brought general disaster and dislocation 
to the community. Public buildings had been destroyed or rendered 
useless. Public funds, which had been accumulated before the war, 
had been lost, and since civil administration had been nonexistent for 
the period of Union occupation, no revenues had been collected. To 
complicate the existing financial problems, large numbers of destitute 
refugees had gathered in the community. Many of them lived in hovels 
and were easy prey to epidemics. The military authorities had collected 
privilege taxes and fines from citizens and had consequently amassed 
a sizable post fund. The new municipal administration requested that 
a portion of the fund be set aside to assist the sufferers in the prevalent 
outbreak of smallpox, which threatened to reach epidemic proportions. 

For these reasons, the mayor and aldermen passed a resolution, 
addressed to General Thomas, in which he was “most respectfully 


47 Ibid., 12-13. 
48 Tbid., 4. 
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yet earnestly requested to set apart or cause to be set apart so much 
of the Post fund aforesaid as may be deemed sufficient to relieve 
such of our poor as are already afflicted with the small-pox, and to 
institute such measures as may be proper to prevent the spread of the 
disease, and that the same when so set apart be placed at the disposal 
of the City authorities.’ 

Alderman William Crutchfield was appointed to carry the resolution 
to the military authorities and to treat with them to secure the use of 
a sawmill building as a pest house. Unfortunately, the requests were 
refused, and the city government was forced to continue to improvise 
methods to deal with the epidemic.* 

Another source of constant difficulty was the “large number of 
vicious, outbreaking persons, and thefts.” The city officials, disturbed 
that even visitors to the community were subject to violence, set vp a 
volunteer police force of citizens.** Law and order in that chaotic time 
created an extreme problem. Refugees, returning Confederates who 
had been mustered out or released from war prisons, Union troops 
impatient for demobilization, marauding gangs who roamed the coun- 
tryside, and a number of camp-followers seeking any opportunity were 
active ingredients for almost any trouble-making. A Union man who 
had set up a business followed a suspected shoplifter until he repeated 
his crime, whereupon the shopkeeper shot him. The merchant was 
immediately jailed, but he bribed the jailer and escaped, accompanied 
by six Confederate fellow prisoners. A second case involved the office 
of the assistant quartermaster, from which $22,500 was stolen. The 
money was recovered a week later, but the robber was not apprehended. 

In another instance, two veterans of the Confederate army took a 
contract to furnish cordwood to the post at Chattanooga. The work 
required that they range over the countryside seeking adequate stands 
of timber. In some areas no one was positively safe, whether of Con- 
federate or Union background, and so the post commander provided 
a guard of Union soldiers for the former enemies. 

49 Ibid., 5-6. George H. Thomas commanded the Military Division of the Tennessee. 

50 Ibid., 7. 

51 [bid., 10. 
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Negro refugees presented a big problem. The principal area where 
they congregated was on the north side of the Tennessee River. Here 
“a village of huts” known as Contraband sprang up. In December, 
1865, J. T. Trowbridge, who was traveling extensively through the 
South, visited the settlement. Sympathetic toward the freedmen, he 
described one of the temporary hovels, vividly picturing existing con- 
ditions: 

The hut was built of rails and mud; the chimney of sticks and sun-dried 
bricks, surmounted by a barrel. The roof was of split slabs. There was a slab 
mantel-piece crowded with bottles and cans; a shelf in one corner loaded 
with buckets and pans; and another in the opposite corner devoted to plates, 
cups, and mugs. I noticed also in the room a table, a bed, a bunk, a cupboard, 


a broom without a handle, two stools, and a number of pegs on which clothing 
was hung. All this within a space not much more ‘than a dozen feet square. 


The family that lived there kept no chickens, for, as the woman 
explained, her neighbors were too fond of poultry: “They just pick 
‘em up and steal ‘em in a minute!” She also reported on employment 
by saying that ‘A heap is workin’, and a heap is lazin’ around.”™ 

To aid the refugees, an office of the Freedmen’s Bureau was opened 
in Chattanooga. Among its numerous duties the bureau was charged 
with keeping down lawlessness and acting as an employment agency. 
As there were more than six thousand Negroes at Chattanooga, the 
agents of the bureau had a big task on their hands. Employment had 
been secured for approximately half of them, most of whom, according 
to Trowbridge, went to plantations owned by northern men in the 
Mississippi valley.** 

The Western Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church also was represented in Chattanooga. A major part of its 
activity was to furnish teachers for the schools attended by the freed- 
men. At the time of Trowbridge’s visit, these schools were closed 
because of the smallpox epidemic, but he reported that the average 
attendance of them was six hundred and that each scholar paid one 
dollar a month for instruction. The post school, he said, was some- 
what different from the usual in that its pupils were white refugees. 


53 Trowbridge, The South, 252-53. 
54 [bid., 251-52; Chattanooga Gazette, October 27, November 7, 1865. 
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The post garrison at this time was composed of Negro troops, whose 
children attended the freedmen’s schools. The 150 white pupils at 
the post school were of all ages, and all were “wofully ignorant,” 
according to the visiting writer. There was only a small charge for 
attendance, as the money for the school’s operation was secured prin- 
cipally from the post fund.°* 

A census of the local population was reported in the Gazette for 
November 7, 1865. There were 1,578 white men, 744 white women, 
and 797 white children, a total white population of 3,119. The 
Negroes in the town’s limits were 900 men, 930 women, and 827 chil- 
dren, totaling 2,657. The total number of people in Chattanooga 
proper was 5,776. Across the river it was estimated there were 3,500 
Negroes. In addition 3,000 soldiers were still stationed in the town. 
From the report of those who paid privilege taxes to the city, it is 
possible to secure some idea of the amount of economic activity. From 
October 14 to December 20, 1865, $2,985 was paid into the treasury 
by 73 merchants, 3 auctioneers, 7 confectioners, 38 liquor dealers, 3 
butchers, 2 billiard salon keepers, 3 livery stable owners, 2 restaura- 
teurs, 2 first-class tavern proprietors, 5 boarding house operators, 10 
peddlers, 36 two-horse draymen, 10 one-horse draymen, 9 exhibition 
companies, and 2 circus operators.” 

One of the two circus companies was that of Thayer and Noyes, 
which was in town for performances on November 1. Although the 
city fathers had forbidden the gathering of people because of the 
smallpox epidemic, apparently the circus called for an exception. -The 
excitement of the carnival crowd was greater than any had anticipated. 
A sudden storm brought squally winds which blew the tent down upon 
the audience. “For a few minutes great excitement prevailed, men 
were shouting for their friends, women were calling for help, and 
the children were screaming.” Fortunately, no one was hurt, although 
all were drenched and spattered with mud.*’ 

Some of the men found relaxation in baseball, a game brought to 

55 Trowbridge, The South, 251. 

56 City of Chattanooga, Mayor and Aldermen, Minutes, 1865, Oct. 7—1868, Dec. 26, 
pp. 16, 65. An official city census in April, 1867, gives the population of Chattanooga 
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Chattanooga by the army. Two clubs were organized in the early fall 
of 1865 and played each other a series of contests. The teams were 
given the names of their pitchers, and a typical score was Siegfried’s 
36, Ramage’s 23.°* 

The dismantling of the forts which formed a ring about Chatta- 
nooga was done during the winter of 1865-1866. Altogether more 
than two thousand pieces of artillery and several hundred tons of 
ammunition were hauled to the depot and shipped to arsenals in the 
North. Demobilization of the military force took place at the same 
time. Men were mustered out as rapidly as possible, and by April, 
1866, Chattanooga's streets, which for so long had been the back- 
ground for men in uniform, were practically bare of troops.** 

The transition from war to peace was much more real and difficult 
to the people than the change from peace to war in 1861. At the 
beginning of the war the realities of carnage could not be understood 
or anticipated. Few then stopped to figure costs or human suffering. 
Feeling between neighbors and the division in families which grew 
under war's emotions were blind and bitter. The fury of Mars left 
its great toll of casualties which could not be demobilized or dis- 
mantled and shipped away. The ghosts of the past remained to hamper 
the effort of building anew. Yet undismayed, men could still work 
for the future. Chattanooga was again ready to build and grow; a 
spirit of harmony and co-operation soon replaced the agony of war 
and the problems of military occupation. 

88 Ihid., October 29, 1865. 


59 John E. MacGowan, “Chattanooga, Tennessee,” in East Tennessee, Historical and 
Biographical (Chattanooga, 1893), 183. 








The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 


Southern Historical Association 


By JAMES C. BONNER 


The sixteenth annual meeting on November 9-11, 1950, was among 
the best attended in the Association's history. The registration included 
331 historians from all of the United States east of the Rockies. 
Institutions as far apart as the University of Puerto Rico and New 
Mexico Highlands University were represented on the program. Hotel 
accommodations and the thoroughness with which the Committee on 
Local Arrangements, headed by Walter B. Posey, discharged its duties 
delighted the visitors. Among official courtesies were a complimentary 
luncheon given jointly by Emory University and Agnes Scott College, 
a tea at the home of the Atlanta Historical Society, a tea for wives 
of visiting historians at Rich's, and complimentary tickets to the 
Georgia Tech-V.M.I. football game. 

The 1950 program committee provided a variety of subject matter, 
organizing sessions on themes not included in previous programs. 
One session each was held on Latin-American, medieval, and Russian 
history. These meetings were unusually well attended, and in one 
instance—that of the Russian history session—the room was filled to 
overflowing. The round-table discussion on undergraduate history 
programs proved distinctive, and the attendance far surpassed that of 
any academic session. 

To encourage floor discussion and to provide time for a larger 
number of papers, no formal discussants were included in the program 
arrangements. Abstracts were sent to the chairman of each session 
in order that he might organize floor discussion prior to the scheduled 
meeting, a system which produced some spirited and enthusiastic ex- 
changes of views. In a few cases, however, where participants failed 
to limit papers to the specified time, there was neither the opportunity 
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nor the disposition on the part of the audience to prolong the session. 
Planners of future programs who may choose to emphasize floor dis- 
cussion would do well to stress this point. 

The meeting opened Thursday morning. Three papers were read 
in a session on Latin America, presided over by John P. Moore of 
Louisiana State University. William P. Dale, II, of Howard College 
read a paper on “Unanue, the Learned Societies, and the Mercurio 
Peruana’ in which he traced the efforts of Hipolito Unanue to stimu- 
late science and learning in Peru during the last decade of the eigh- 
teenth century. The Caribbean area was emphasized in the two remain- 
ing papers, one by Luis M. Diaz-Soler of the University of Puerto 
Rico on “The Movement for the Abolition of Slavery in Puerto Rico, 
1864-1870,” and another by Bernard L. Poole of Georgia Teachers 
College on ‘The Caribbean Commission.”’ Professor Diaz-Soler cited 
as factors in the freedom of the Negro slave in Puerto Rico the eman- 
cipation in the French and British colonies of the Caribbean, the out- 
come of the American Civil War, and the work of Puerto Rican dele- 
gates to the Spanish Cortes after the revolution of September, 1868. 
Professor Poole’s paper dealt with the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission instigated by President Roosevelt in 1942, which was an 
advisory body designed to operate in the social and economic fields. 
Later joined by the governments of France and the Netherlands, the 
body was officially established as the four-power Caribbean Commis- 
sion which has accomplished much, yet is severely handicapped in its 
lack of power to deal with political questions. 

The other Thursday morning session was concerned with “Cultural 
Aspects of Southern History,” with Clement Eaton of the University 
of Kentucky presiding. Joseph G. Tregle, Jr., of Loyola University 
of the South in “Race and Cultures in Early Louisiana” re-examined 
the nature of the various population groups in Louisiana in the 1820's 
and 1830's, with special emphasis on the clash between Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon traditions. He claimed that the “Creole myth” has been 
propagated by descendants of colonial Louisianians to the end that 
the ancien régime has become the “Lost Cause” of Louisiana. He 
pointed out that the term “Creole” was generally used in early Louisi- 
ana to designate any native-born person of whatever race or color, 
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rather than a white descendant of colonial Louisianians of French or 
Spanish blood. It was the foreign Latin element, not the Creole, 
which offered the stiffest resistance to the American domination of 
the community. He challenged such generally accepted ideas as the 
hallowed place of the quadroon in Louisiana folklore and history 
and discussed the place of such foreign elements as the Irish and 
Germans in giving a survey of the general population patterns through- 
out the state. 

The second paper was on “William Jay, Regency Architect of the 
Lower South,” by James V. McDonough of Florida State University. 
Professor McDonough pointed out that the Regency style of archi- 
tecture in America was a brief but important transition between the 
Georgian and the Classic Revival periods. He assigned to William 
Jay, an English architect of Georgia and South Carolina, a place of 
importance alongside Charles Bulfinch, Benjamin Latrobe, and John 
Haviland in bringing to an end in America an outmoded eighteenth- 
century style. Originality and versatility were recorded in his variety 
of structures and the manner in which he adapted his buildings to 
the needs of climate and locality. From Charleston, Savannah, and 
Augusta, his influence was transmitted by carpenter-architects through- 
out the cotton belt of the Lower South. In the third paper, Iline Fife 
of Pennsylvania State College discussed “Drama in the Confederacy.” 
The majority of actors deserted the southern stage for the North after 
1861, and the Confederate theater had to build from the few who 
remained. The theater made little contribution to the life of the 
Confederacy except to help keep up the morale of the troops and 
the citizens. For this purpose it received the support of the authorities. 
Performances, staging, costuming, and general production gradually 
declined, however, and the more substantial citizens and their families 
patronized the theaters less frequently, the soldiers forming the greater 
part of the audience. 

E. Merton Coulter of the University of Georgia presided at the 
Thursday luncheon session at which Dumas Malone of Columbia 
University read a paper entitled “The Return of a Virginian, 1789.” 
Professor Malone began his narrative with the voyage of Jefferson 
from Europe in 1789 and traced in minute and interesting detail the 
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subsequent events in the Virginian’s life up to the time he reported 
to President Washington in New York as Secretary of State. The 
significance of the arrival at his eroded and wasted estate, the neces- 
sity for making certain financial and business arrangements, and the 
marriage of a daughter, for example, prove to be as effective in giving 
an understanding of the character of Jefferson as do some of the better 
known aspects of his life. 

The medieval history session on Thursday afternoon was presided 
over by Loren C. MacKinney of the University of North Carolina. 
Charles E. Smith of Louisiana State University began the session with 
a paper on “Innocent III's Efforts to Revive the Fourth Crusade.” 
Grave difficulties impeded the Pope's efforts to reactivate the crusade, 
such as quarrels with the emperor and the patriarch of Constantinople, 
controversy between French and Venetians, the civil war in Germany, 
and the Albigensian Crusade. A series of papal letters summoning 
the princes of Europe to the holy cause evoked no effective response. 
Extensive privileges for crusaders were proclaimed in 1214, but Inno- 
cent’s death shortly after the termination of the Fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil led to immediate relaxation of effort. ‘“The Origin of Anglo-Saxon 
Racialism” was the subject of a paper read by Archibald R. Lewis of 
the University of South Carolina. Professor Lewis stated that racialism 
is a trait not possessed by most of the peoples of Europe and, in gen- 
eral, racialism was defined as the idea that there are racial inferiors 
with whom one does not mix one’s blood on any basis. He traced 
the origin of the idea in Britain during the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
when the invaders drove off and massacred the original inhabitants, 
and he pointed out that this racial antipathy exists toward the Welsh 
in some segments of British opinion. The story was repeated in North 
Germany in the tenth century when Saxon Germans massacred and 
drove out the primitive, pagan Slavs who lived between the Elbe 
and the Oder. The racialism of the Germans reached its apogee in 
the thirteenth century when the Teutonic Knights all but wiped out 
the native inhabitants of East Prussia. It was pointed out that the 
first evidences of German anti-Semitism date from this period. Chris- 
tianization at first curbed and softened this racialism in both England 
and Germany. Then Protestantism, particularly Calvinism with its 
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idea of a spiritual “‘elect,”” blew new life into these old embers to 
keep them glowing until modern nationalism could take over the 
role. J. Russell Major of Emory University brought the session to a 
close with a paper on ‘The New National Monarchs and Their 
Parliaments.” The thesis of this paper was that the national monarchs, 
from the close of the Hundred Years’ War until about 1600, were 
using their parliaments effectively in consolidating their position at 
the expense of the nobles, the provinces, and the towns and at the 
same time in solving the critical financial and religious problems which 
threatened their destruction. It was pointed out that the parliaments 
served to increase the king's powers by enabling him to extend his 
influence into fields ordinarily denied to him. 

“The Promotion of Agriculture in the Old South’’ was the theme 
of the Thursday afternoon session on southern history, presided over 
by Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Carolina. “Activi- 
ties of a South Carolina Farmer's Club” was the title of a paper by 
Charles W. Cordle of the Junior College of Augusta. From the de- 
tailed minutes cf the Beech Island Farmer's Club, dating from 1856 
to the present, Professor Cordle reconstructed the agricultural life of 
this community, with especial emphasis on the period before 1865. 
Although situated in the heart of the cotton belt, the farmers of the 
community were engaged in a wide diversification program during 
the early period, corn and livestock being the leading agricultural 
production, and cotton was discussed infrequently at their monthly 
meetings. Professor Weymouth T. Jordan of Florida State University 
discussed “Cotton Planters’ Conventions of the Old South” in the 
second paper. Approximately twenty cotton planters’ conventions met 
in the South in the twenty years preceding the Civil War. These 
conventions provided an excellent forum for southern nationalists, 
and underlying their advocacy of direct trade was the idea that the 
South was an economic colony of the North. Hatred for the North 
and praise of the virtues of the southern way of life were among the 
chief interests expressed, according to Professor Jordan. In this re- 
spect the conventions have been neglected in the study of American 
history. Ending the session was a paper by Charles W. Turner of 
Washington and Lee University on “Virginia Agricultural Reform, 
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1800-1860,” in which he emphasized the role of agricultural societies 
and of state agencies in the promotion of an agricultural renaissance 
in the Old Dominion during the period. All three papers emphasized 
the point that there was no actual agricultural decline in the South in 
the ante-bellum period. 

At the subscription dinner Thursday evening Joseph J. Mathews 
of Emory University presented President Goodrich C. White, who 
welcomed the Association’s members to Atlanta on behalf of his insti- 
tution, Emory University, and the other institutions acting as hosts. 
The principal address was by Louis B. Wright, director of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, who spoke on ‘The Social Significance of Lit- 
erary Culture in the Southern Colonies.’ Contrary to popular belief, 
asserted Mr. Wright, the southern colonies produced almost as much 
writing as any other section, particularly if the “trade literature” of 
the Puritan ministers be excepted. He contended that the southern 
colonies absorbed as much religious literature as did their Puritan 
counterparts in the North, and in addition the section showed a gen- 
eral interest in books on ethics, social behavior, history, law, and 
military tactics. Machiavelli persisted down into the eighteenth cen- 
tury. “A study of the intellectual qualities of the southern colonists,” 
he concluded, “will reveal a background of cultivation and literary 
comprehension far greater than we have known and perhaps greater 
than in some areas today.” 

Friday morning’s program, at Agnes Scott College, comprised ses- 
sions on Russian history and on “The Northerner and the South.” 
Two papers were read at the latter session, presided over by Francis 
B. Simkins of Louisiana State University. In the first paper Glover 
Moore of Mississippi State College discussed “The Northern Impulse 
Behind the Anti-Missourian Crusade of 1819-1821.” This paper 
showed how a comparatively small group of people in the North united 
their efforts and overcame public apathy toward the slavery question 
after that issue had been brought up through the Tallmadge amend- 
ment in 1819. A series of mass meetings in New York and New 
Jersey resulted in the preparation of circular letters which were dis- 
tributed in large quantities throughout the North. These circulars 
were largely responsible for the dozens of meetings on the Missouri 
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question in the winter of 1819-1820, which succeeded in temporarily 
overcoming the public indifference to slavery in Missouri and also 
stimulated state legislatures to lift their voices against it. The general 
impression evolved from the floor discussion of the paper was that 
historians have tended to read more controversy into the Missouri 
issue than really existed. In the other paper, William E. Baringer of 
the University of Florida discussed ‘Salmon P. Chase’s Activities in 
the South after the Civil War.” Professor Baringer showed that Chase 
used his firsthand observations of the South to formulate a reconstruc- 
tion policy which, had it been adopted, might have avoided the evils 
of military reconstruction. Considerable floor discussion arose over 
the Chase idea of universal suffrage in the South as a solution to the 
southern problem after the Civil War and over the sincerity of his 
liberalism. 

Thomas Hammond of the University of Virginia presided at the 
session on Russian history in which the first paper was on “Madame 
Olga Novikov, Slavophile Propagandist,” by Joseph O. Baylen of 
New Mexico Highlands University. Sponsored by the Slavophiles’ 
Slav Welfare Committee and possessing excellent connections with 
the imperial court, Madame Novikov used her talents to win the 
active support of the British Liberals for an entente cordiale with 
Russia as opposed to Disraeli’s jingoism. Gladstone worked closely 
with Madame Novikov to overcome the traditional suspicion of Russia 
among the British ruling classes and to rally his party and sweep the 
Conservatives from power. Lucien E. Roberts of Middle Georgia 
College in a paper on “Russian Expansionism in the Near East in the 
Late Nineteenth Century” also emphasized the point that the Czar’s 
government, in its relations with the British, tended to make less 
obstructions for the British when Gladstone was in power, lest the 
Liberals be supplanted by the more aggressive Conservatives. Professor 
Roberts pointed up the bearing of Russian policy upon Britain’s Egyp- 
tian policy and Russian reactions to the Egyptian question in view 
of the British attitude in the Balkans. The final paper was given by 
John S. Curtiss of Duke University on ‘The Russian Church in the 
Period of the Revolution, 1917-1920.” The Russian Orthodox Church, 
which had been closely linked with the autocracy, was attacked by the 
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Soviet leaders indirectly, its lands being confiscated alonyg#vith those 
of the nobility. It also lost its liquid wealth and its stat? subsidies. 
The Soviet authorities did not attack the parish churchés in which 
worship continued throughout the revolutionary period. Supporting 
the Whites, who were defeated, the Church was weakened but not 
repentant. 

At noon Friday the members of the Association lunched at the 
Letitia Pate Evans Dining Hall of Agnes Scott College. Presiding 
was William C. Binkley, president of the Association, who introduced 
the president of Agnes Scott College, J. R. McCain. As the official 
host on this occasion President McCain extended a welcome to the 
members and spoke briefly on the organization and early history of 
the Association. After the luncheon the Association went into its 
business meeting. The report of this meeting is elsewhere in the 
Journal. 

Two sessions met Friday afternoon at Emory University. A round- 
table discussion on “Undergraduate History Programs,” with Alfred 
B. Sears of the University of Oklahoma presiding, attracted the larg- 
est audience of the entire meeting, exclusive of the dinner and lunch- 
eon sessions. Horace Montgomery of the University of Georgia and 
Fremont P. Wirth of George Peabody College for Teachers led the 
discussion on “History in General Education.” Professor Montgomery 
presented briefly the results of a study of the content and scope of 
civilization courses in various institutions, while Professor Wirth dis- 
cussed history in training for citizenship. In most institutions, Profes- 
sor Montgomery found, the civilization course began with the ancient 
period, considered western countries only, and emphasized the non- 
political aspects of civilization. Use of textbooks was generally sup- 
plemented by extensive reading. Professor Wirth, discussing history 
and citizenship, accused many historians of being isolationists—going 
back to the quiet ante-bellum period, for example, and attempting to 
teach historians rather than citizens. He pointed out that if historical 
scholarship could have contributed to statecraft after 1920, as Wood- 
row Wilson wanted it to do, we would have won the peace as well as 
the war. The discussion turned next to “The Undergraduate Major” 
with Thomas D. Clark of the University of Kentucky reviewing the 
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problem from the viewpoint of the departmental chairman. Professor 
Clark believed that undergraduate history courses should be looked 
upon as service training and not as training for professional his- 
torians. He stated that journalism, law, government service, and 
library work are fields in which the history-trained student succeeds 
more readily. “A sound basis for a mature point of view’ was cited 
as a general objective in history training. George B. Tindall of Eastern 
Kentucky State College concluded the discussion with his appraisal of 
the undergraduate major program from the student's point of view. 
The teacher who relates historical material to current problems is 
usually the most stimulating, he claimed. While he believed the stu- 
dent reacts best to a teacher who is enthusiastic about his subject, 
he also thought that a teacher who plays to the grandstand receives 
better student response than one who is merely competent. The re- 
marks of the four speakers stimulated an enthusiastic and lengthy dis- 
cussion from the floor. 

The second Friday afternoon session centered around symbols and 
patterns in the New South, with C. Vann Woodward of Johns Hop- 
kins University in the chair. Marshall W. Fishwick of Washington 
and Lee University discussed ‘“The Lee Symbol in America,” dividing 
the legendary or symbolic Lee into four twenty-year periods from 1870 
to 1950. The first of these periods resulted in the virtual canonization 
of Lee by the southern people. In the second period he was vindi- 
cated in the eyes of the North, and by 1930 he had undergone a meta- 
morphosis from a southern to an American hero. The last period 
Professor Fishwick characterized as the ““Freeman-dominated decades,” 
in which historical consensus holds that no more historical probing 
is necessary. The second paper, by David Donald of Smith College, 
was a discussion of “Lincoln as a Political Symbol.” Unlike Lee, 
Lincoln in his lifetime was called a Simple Susan and a teller of 
smutty stories, yet in death he, too, was virtually deified. After the 
victory of the Republican regulars over Johnson, Lincoln became 
their peculiar treasure, and they invoked the blessing of the Great 
Dead upon all Republican policies and his curse upon opponents’ plat- 
forms. It was not until the 1930's that the Democrats made a full- 
scale assault to capture the Lincoln symbol. Rereading history, Presi- 
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dent Franklin D. Roosevelt discovered that the Republican party after 
1868 had not been the party of Lincoln at all. Thereafter, despite 
grumbling, Lincoln became everybody's grandfather, and all political 
parties used him as a symbol. 

At the Association's annual dinner Friday evening William C. 
Binkley delivered his presidential address, “The South and the West.” 
The paper is in this issue of the Journal. 

Two joint meetings were held Saturday morning. Mrs. Robert H. 
Jones of Atlanta presided at a session participated in by the Georgia 
Society for Historical Research, of which she is executive secretary, 
the Atlanta Historical Society, and the Atlanta Civil War Round- 
Table. ‘The Battle of Atlanta” was the theme of this meeting. Wil- 
bur Kurtz, Sr., of the Atlanta Historical Society read a paper entitled 
“Unofficial Glimpses of General John B. Hood,” in which he related 
some little-known details of Hood's activities prior to and during 
the battle of Atlanta. He emphasized the interest manifested by the 
general in spiritual consolation during this trying period. John P. 
Dyer of Tulane University followed Mr. Kurtz with “A Reappraisal 
of Hood’s Defense of Atlanta.” Professor Dyer maintained that 
Hood's strategy in planning the defense of Atlanta was thwarted by 
a series of accidents through no fault of his own. Up to July 22, 
Hood’s concept left little to be desired; not until after the battle of 
Ezra Church did the clamor against Hood begin. The decision to 
send Wheeler's cavalry northward into Tennessee was a fatal one in 
this crucial period. 

“The Economic History of the South” was the topic discussed at 
the joint session with the Cotton Textile History Group, at which 
Thomas P. Martin of the University of Indiana presided. Malcolm 
C. McMillan of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute opened the session 
with a paper on “Daniel Pratt, Versatile Southern Industrialist.” A 
carpenter's apprentice, an architect, and a manufacturer of cotton gins 
by turn, Daniel Pratt became one of the South’s leading industrialists 
and a propagandist for a diversified southern economy in the period 
before the Civil War. “Factors in the Rise of Industry in Tennessee” 
was the title of the second paper, by Constantine G. Belissary of Van- 
derbilt University. The steady decline of agricultural prices after the 
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Civil War and the consciousness that the Confederacy failed because 
of industrial insufficiency were cited as important factors in the early 
movement. The industrial spirit took a more tenacious hold in the 
cities than elsewhere, and native capitalists, entering this sphere for 
the first time after 1865, were most significant in setting up the new 
order. James F. Doster of the University of Alabama discussed “Ma- 
terials for Research in Southern Industrial History.’ Among these 
abundant materials he cited company records, trade publications, and 
a wide variety of public records. Many areas of southern industry 
offer new fields for the historian, according to Professor Doster. The 
influence of the lumber industry, for example, has reached into every 
nook and cranny of the South, yet there are almost no historical 
accounts of it. Only the tobacco and oil industries have received ade- 
quate treatment. 

The 1950 meeting concluded with a luncheon on Saturday arranged 
by the Cotton Textile History Group. Theodore M. Forbes, executive 
vice-president of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, 
introduced W. M. McLaurine of Charlotte, North Carolina, who read 
a paper on ‘Values in Textile History.” Mr. McLaurine pointed out 
that too much emphasis had been placed on the negative side of textile 
history—the abuses and exploitation of men and materials which 
are concomitants of any industrial pioneering. He urged historians 
to look at developments not through the lens of contemporary atti- 
tudes, but through those of the actual period and place in which the 
development occurred. 

















Annual Report of the Secretary- Treasurer 


By J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 


The Southern Historical Association continues to demonstrate that 
it is still growing. The wider circulation of the Journal of Southern 
History and the larger membership, described more fully below, are 
extending the influence of the Association and stimulating interest in 
southern history over larger areas each year. 

Upon the invitation of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
a joint session was held with that association at its annual meeting in 
Oklahoma City, April 20-22, 1950, at which two papers were pre- 
sented: “Rutherford B. Hayes and Southern Education,” by H. L. 
Swint of Vanderbilt University, and “The South and the New Free- 
dom,” by Arthur S. Link of Northwestern University. Edwin A. Davis 
of Louisiana State University presided, and Clement Eaton of the 
University of Kentucky led the discussion. 

At the meeting of the Executive Council November 10, 1950, the 
Managing Editor nominated and the Council elected J. C. Bonner, 
Georgia State College for Women, and Rembert W. Patrick, Univer- 
sity of Florida, as members of the Board of Editors for four-year terms 
ending in 1954, replacing J. Harold Easterby and C. Vann Woodward, 
whose terms expire with the current year. Montgomery, Alabama, 
was selected as the place for the Association’s 1951 annual meeting. 

The officers of the Association for the current year are: president, 
William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt University; vice-president, Avery 
Craven, University of Chicago; secretary-treasurer, J. Carlyle Sitterson, 
University of North Carolina. The members of the Executive Council, 
in addition to the above officers, are: Thomas D. Clark, Robert S. 
Cotterill, Lester J. Cappon, Edwin A. Davis, Francis B. Simkins, James 
W. Silver, William O. Lynch, Blanche Henry Clark Weaver, and 
Oron J. Hale. By provision of the constitution, the present vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, Avery Craven, automatically succeeds to the 
presidency for 1951. 
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At the annual meeting, held on November 10, 1950, C. Vann 
Woodward, Johns Hopkins University, was elected vice-president; 
and J. Carlyle Sitterson, University of North Carolina, secretary-treas- 
urer. Clement Eaton, University of Kentucky, and Joseph H. Parks, 
Birmingham-Southern College, were elected members of the Executive 
Council, 1951-1953, to replace Edwin A. Davis and Francis B. Simkins, 
whose terms expire with the current year. Charles E. Smith, Louisiana 
State University, was elected to fill the unexpired term of Oron J. 
Hale, whose absence from the United States necessitated his resigna- 
tion from the Council. By an amendment to Article I of the By-Laws 
of the Association, the life membership fee was increased to $75. 
The Association expressed in resolutions, unanimously adopted, its 
appreciation to the University of Kentucky for the assistance that 
institution is rendering the Journal of Southern History. 

On December 31, 1949, the Association had an active membership 
of 1,502. Since that date 28 members have resigned and 63 have 
been dropped for nonpayment of dues after remaining in arrears for 
twelve months. Ten members have been removed by death: Miss 
Kathleen Bruce, State Farm, Virginia; R. D. W. Connor, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; Lee F. Crippen, Berea, Kentucky; James P. Deavor, 
Brevard, North Carolina; Miss Elizabeth Fleet, Richmond, Virginia; 
Luther P. Jackson, Petersburg, Virginia; C. D. Johns, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; William Arthur Sheppard, Greenwood, South Caro- 
lina; Fred Wessels, Savannah, Georgia; and Mrs. Charles M. Yeates, 
Sweetwater, Tennessee. As against this loss of 101 members, 152 new 
ones have been added of which 38 are special two-year memberships 
granted to selected European universities by the Social Science Research 
Council with the support of the Rockefeller Foundation. Thus the 
Association has realized a net gain of 51, making a total active mem- 
bership of 1,553. Twenty-five of these are life members. There is also 
an exchange list of 73, making a total of 1,626. Of the active members, 
119 are still in arrears for 1950 dues. 

The active membership 1s distributed among the states as follows: 
North Carolina, 133; Virginia, 121; Tennessee, 120; Georgia, 114; 
Alabama, 107; Texas, 90; Mississippi, 87; South Carolina, 81; Louisi- 
ana, 78; Florida, 72; Kentucky, 53; New York, 43; Maryland, 42; 
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District of Columbia, 42; Illinois, 33; Ohio, 31; Pennsylvania, 31; 
California, 28; Oklahoma, 22; Arkansas, 19; Missouri, 19; Indiana, 
18; Massachusetts, 16; West Virginia, 16; Connecticut, 13; and num- 
bers ranging from 1 to 10 in all other states except Idaho, North 
Dakota, and Utah. Each of these states, however, is represented by at 
least one exchange member, thus giving the Journal of Southern His- 
tory circulation in every state in the Union. Including the 38 special 
two-year foreign subscriptions of the Social Science Research Council, 
there are 52 members in Canada, England, Scotland, France, Spain, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, the Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and 
Poland. Thus, unless the Journal of Southern History is barred by 
the censors as subversive, the people behind the “iron curtain” will 
have an opportunity to learn about the South, if not about the rest 
of the United States. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 


Balance as of January 1, 1950: 
Investments: 
7 U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series D, @ $750.00... ..$ 5,250.00 
Interest accrued but not 
collected, 1940-1949 . 1,750.00 
5 U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 3,700.00 
Interest accrued but not 
collected, 1942-1949 458.00 


Total investments $11,158.00 
Checking account, Bank of Chapel 
Hill, Chapel Hill, N.C. ; 1,414.89 


Total owe $12,572.89 
Receipts, January 1-December 31, 1950: 
Annual dues collected 5,521.70 
Sale of extra copies and back files, 
Journal of Southern History 170.70 
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Life membership 50.00 
Advertising in Journal 85.50 
Interest on Savings Bonds accrued but 
not collected 82.00 
Balance from annual meeting 
registration 60.20 
Total receipts 5,970.10 
Total to be accounted for .. $18,542.99 
Disbursements, January 1-December 31, 1950: 
Printing: 
February, May, and August, 1950, 
Journal of Southern History 3,510.54 
Title page and index, 1949....... 314.99 
Contributors’ reprints 318.72 
Folders for Membership Committee 33.50 
Programs for Annual Meeting . 56.00 
Stationery and supplies 76.99 
Indexing Journal 550.00 
Postage deposit for Journal distribe- 
tion . eeeses 135.00 
Refund on overpaid account... 15.20 
Postage, telegrams, and telephone... . 107.05 
Southern Humanities Conference .... 10.00 
Secretary's stipend ; 500.00 
Bank charges ¢" .25 
Total disbursements 5,628.24 
Balance as of December 31, 1950 $12,914.75 
DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 
Investments: 
1 U.S. Savings Bond, 
Series F $ 3,700.00 
9 U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 6,660.00 


1 U.S. Savings Bond, 
ere , 370.00 
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Interest accrued but not col- 


lected, 1942-1950 ... ' 540.00 
Total investments ... ‘nels $11,270.00 
Checking account, Bank of Chapel Hill, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. ..... 1,644.75 


EN iGs' seta i ee een $12,914.75 








Notes and Documents 


THE SOUTHERN DILEMMA: Two UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 


EDITED BY RICHARD BEALE DAVIS 


The Southerner of literary inclinations during the nineteenth century 
—as now—was always face to face with a pressing problem. He was 
conscious that the congenial company of poets and novelists, and the 
still more attractive circle of nationally known publishers, were to be 
found only in the North. The absence of fellow artists in numbers 
sufficient to be felt as a group, the lack of any real appreciation in a 
largely agrarian and relatively (literarily) uncultured society, galled his 
soul. Yet he usually admired most strongly certain features of that 
same way of life which was for him personally as artist barren or un- 
responsive. Above all, he held firm faith in the South as the nurturing 
place of ideal gentlemanly character. In this respect he felt his own 
region had vast advantages over the northern and eastern sections of 
the United States. Occasionally he solved the problem, but more fre- 
quently he did not. 

Sometimes he tore himself away from the South for good, as Edgar 
Allan Poe to all intents and purposes did. In other instances he so- 
journed in the great metropolises for a few seasons to gain something 
of recognition and association, as William Gilmore Simms had done. 
But more often, from poverty, inertia, or force of other circumstance, 
he remained in his native region. Whether he was reconciled to his lot 
or became bitter depended, of course, on his native disposition and ex- 
ternal events, national and sectional. 

Paul Hamilton Hayne is an excellent representative of the Southerner 
who stayed at home. A few brief journeys north had given him 
a glimpse of what literary society might be, and his circle of friends on 
Russell’s Magazine merely whetted his appetite for congenial compan- 
ionship and sympathy. His personal poverty and family dependents at 
the end of the Civil War, however, prevented his living in the North, 
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whether he wished to or not. Both before and after the war at times 
he yearned articulately for kindred souls of New York and New Eng- 
land. But after the war he became more and more a defender, or champ- 
ion, of southern civilization as the breeding place of idealism and char- 
acter. Undoubtedly nostalgia and the growing disgust at northern 
demagoguery in the Reconstruction era were responsible for much, but 
not all, of this. 

The two hitherto unpublished letters of Hayne’s printed below give 
at least something of the two attitudes and the reasons for them.’ The 
first, to a Bostonian he had met in the North, was written on the thres- 
hold of the war. His own recent career as editor of Russell’s Magazine 
(1857-1860), the New England visit of 1854, and praise from James 
Russell Lowell which included the suggestion that the South might not 
encourage a man of letters properly,’ are some of the impelling motives 
behind his complaints against an unappreciative environment. At the 
same time, it will be noticed, he is anxious for the literary reputation of 
his fellow South Carolinian, William Gilmore Simms. 

The second letter, written eighteen years later to a relative and boy- 
hood friend, certainly says nothing antithetical to the ideas of the first. 
But here Hayne is on another favorite topic, northern demagogue versus 
southern gentleman. He had always hated the popular demagogue 
even in the South, but towards the end of the 1870's he very naturally 
fastened his attention on the abuses of the Grant administration and 
drew conclusions personal and general therefrom. 


Aiken (SC), July 5th 1860. 
My Dear M’ Woodman ;' 


I recd yesterday your kind & generous note of the 25th ult, & I hasten to 
thank you for it. 


1The two letters are reproduced through the courtesy of the South Caroliniana 
Library, University of South Carolina, and its director, Robert L. Meriwether. Both let- 
ters have come to the library in recent gift collections. 

2 The review of Hayne’s Avolio: A Legend of Cos in the Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 
1857- ), V (1860), 23, contains the remark that “there is a tone of sadness in the 
volume, as if the author were surrounded by an atmosphere uncongenial to letters.” 
Actually, Hayne had voiced the same sentiment earlier in a letter to R. H. Stoddard, 
August 28, 1859. D. M. McKeithan (ed.), A Collection of Hayne Letters (Austin, 
1944), 35. 

3 Horatio Woodman (1821-1879), a founder of the Saturday Club and member of 
the Boston literary circle, met Hayne at a dinner in Boston, October 14, 1854. 
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The explanation, you give me, in reference to the editorial depreciation of 
Mr’ Simms, is not merely satisfactory, but most complete, & agreeable. 


I am, above all, glad to hear that it did not proceed from the pen of M’ 
Lowell.* 


Did I mail you, the notice, of the recent n° of ‘the Atlantic’’ which appeared 
in the Charleston ‘Mercury’ ?° If not, I wish you would tell me, because I de- 
Sire you to see it. 

Your own review of the intellectual character of Choate,® is spoken of, (as 
indeed, it deserved to be spoken of), in the very highest terms. 

Such a review, after Parker's miserable “Reminiscences”’,’ was, I think, 
imperatively needed. 

You could not have accomplished, no man could have accomplished—, this 
task more nobly, feelingly, truthfully. 

You have made me understand the peculiar genius, & professional greatness 
of Choate, as I never understood them before. 

I have, as you perceive, removed from Charleston. The wretched health of 
my wife, compelled me to take this step. Here, we design remaining for 5 or 
6 months; therefore when you reply, (which please do soon), direct to me 
personally, Care of John. R. Matthews, Aiken (So Ca). 

Oh! how I long to visit Boston, & my very dear friend there! 

Altho 1 seldom write, believe that I never have forgotten nor can I forget 
you. In many respects, my fate has been unfortunate. 

I live in a community, the members of which despise Art, with but few 


This remark would seem to indicate that the “depreciation” of Simms appeared in 
the Aslantic Monthly, of which Lowell was editor. An examination of the magazine 
reveals no derogatory comment on Simms for at least six months preceding Hayne’s 
letter. Articles in the North American Review (Boston, 1815-1940), LXXXIX (1859), 
559-61, and XC (1860), 281, are quite complimentary to Simms as historian and novelist. 
In January, 1859, in Russell's Magazine (1V, 348-53), Huyne had attacked Charles A. 
Dana’s The Household Book of Poetry for its treatment of southern writers, referring 
especially to the omission of Simms’ verse. For Hayne’s feeling for Simms at the time 
of Simms’ death, see R. B. Davis (ed.), “Paul Hamilton Hayne to Dr. Francis Peyre 
Porcher,” in Studies in Philology (Chapel Hill, 1906- ), XLIV (1947), 533-34. 
Mrs. Albert D. Oliphant, a descendant of Simms who is editing his letters, informs me 
that she finds nothing in his correspondence of 1859 or 1860 which refers to the “depre- 
ciation.” 

5 The Charleston Library Society, through the courtesy of Miss Virginia A. Rugheimer, 
librarian, has examined the files of the Charleston Mercury for April, May, and June, 
1860, but finds nothing of this notice. 

© Woodman’s sympathetic, clear, analytical sketch of Rufus Choate (1799-1859) ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly, V1 (1860), 79-88. 

7 Edward G. Parker, Reminiscences of Rufus Choate, the Great Advocate (New York, 
1860), gives a flippant though sympathetic picture of Choate. Hayne’s criticism probably 
takes its tone from a review of Parker's book appearing in the Atlantic Monthly, V 
(1860), 370-72, a hostile, scathing treatment. 
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companions, and hardly any true sympathisers. My existence is remote, & 
lonely.® 


Only th’ constant study & by the employment of every mental resource, Am 
I enabled to make life endurable. 


But I hope for better times. No doubt, we shall meet again. 
Till then, May God bless you: 


Believe me, Ever truly yrs, 


P H Hayne. 





“Copse Hill,” Georgia Rail Road, 
Address: 


P.O. Box 275, 
Augusta, Ga. August 1° 1878 : 


My Dear Kinsman ;* 


Your letter of the 26 June, arrived in due season, and nothing but con- 
tinued ill health, aggravated by this hot season, could have prevented me from 
replying before now. The kindly tone of your communication profoundly 
touched me! 

Moreover, by association, it transferred me, (as it seemed almost bodily) 
to old St Paul’s again; not the S‘ Paul’s of today, decimated by foreign con- 
quest, and ruined by a Policy more infamous than that of the Roman Pro- 
Consuls; but to that fine old Parish as I used to behold it in my youth; the 
abode of lavish hospitality, of generous good fellowship, of high-toned honor 
& refined sensibilities..° ‘Ilium Fuit!’’ may indeed, be written in letters of 
dark fire over nearly the entire South; and if a brighter epoch is coming; (if, 
I repeat,(?) [sic] why, assuredly—neither you nor I can hope to see it! 

For my own part, I share your evident scepticism as to the probability of a 
grand or noble Future for the unhomogeneous, distracted vulgar congerie[s?} 


® For other expressions of Hayne’s feeling that the South was uncongenial territory 
for authors, see McKeithan (ed.), A Collection of Hayne Letters, 99, 101, 320, 352; 
Charles Duffy (ed.), The Correspondence of Bayard Taylor and Paul Hamilton Hayne 
(Baton Rouge, 1945), 68 n.; and note 2 above. 

® Daniel J. Wilkinson was probably a fifth cousin of Hayne. I am indebted to 
Alexander S. Salley, state historian emeritus of South Carolina, and to John McClain of 
the South Caroliniana Library staff for information on their kinship and other details 
regarding persons mentioned in this letter. 

10 A rural parish southwest of Charleston and west and north of St. John’s Parish, 
St. Paul's lies between the Eddisto and Ashley rivers in the heart of the South Carolina 
Low Country. 
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of States mis-entitled a Republic; but, in very truth an impossible & centralizing 
Mobocracy ! 

An enormous amount of Territory embracing almost every known climate, 
& settled by diverse Nationalities, Caucasian & Mongolian, Christian (!) and 
Chinese, can be kept together long by no recognized system of free govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps a rigid, practical interpretation of “States Rights” might have linked 
them for a season in the bonds of amity, and prosperous intercourse, but Cen- 
tralism, as now interpreted, can lead only to some Monarchical form of rule, 
destined in time, to degenerate into absolutism! It is strictly within the bounds 
of the Probable, that our first Emperor should prove no less a personage than 
Ulysses Grant! “A fool,” saith the proverb, ‘for luck!” 

Was ever its truth so verified before? 

A broken down [saurian?}, a drunkard rolling in the Galena [Illinois} 
gutters, without friends, fame, or repute of any sort, suddenly obtains a com- 
mission in the Union armies; he rises thr® the force of circumstances, rather 
than merit, the “foul fiend” appearing to fight upon his side, until we find this 
Vulgarian seated in the Presidential Chair, and ‘playing such fantastic tricks 
“before high heaven,” as might have made “the angels weep!’ And now, 
events have taken a turn, which depend upon it, renders G’s re-election fairly 
probable !*! And if thus re-elected, let us abandon hope!! The shows of repub- 
licanism will then have melted into air, and the reality of [im}perialism 
commenced. 

What you say about the effect of Yankee “isms” of any kind, is but too true. 

Calhoun prophecied the results, so did my uncle Gen' [Robert Y.} Hayne; 
so did {George} Mc Duffie, [James} Hamilton, and [Robert James} Turnbull, 
with a score of other S° Statesmen. 

Having annihilated our political life, they would even destroy if possible 
that Christian conservatism, for which, thank Heaven!, the South is still dis- 
tinguished! And** we must hold fast to this, cling desperately to the faith of 
our Fathers! 

It is to the ruined & disappointed on earth, that the fair promises of redemp- 
tion, “beyond the stars’’, come with sweetest meaning, and most divine power. 
And at last, I have come to think that the words “Christian & Gentleman’”’ are 
indissolubly connected; that they cannot be sundered without leaving a half 


11 Many “Stalwart” Republicans, dissatisfied with President Rutherford B. Hayes, had 
begun a third-term boom for Grant. Compare Hayne’s attack on Grant with that made by 
Lowell in “Agassiz,” in Atlantic Monthly, XXXIII (1874), 586-96. Hayne speaks of 
the horrible corruption in Washington in letters to Bayard Taylor in 1869 and 1877. 
Duffy (ed.), Correspondence of Taylor and Hayne, 29, 88. In 1877 Hayne had com- 
posed a poem on the subject, “South Carolina to the States of the North.” 

12 Hayne first wrote “But,” then struck through it. 
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vacant, unsatisfactory term behind. Do you recall those lines of Dekker, which 
allude to Christ? The wise old Elizabethan Dramatist designates our Savior 
as follows: 
— “the best of men, 
“That e’er wore earth about him, was a Sufferer; 
A soft, meek, patient, tranquil, humble spirit, 
“The first true Gentleman that ever breathed !’’!% 

(Odd to say, these sublime lines are taken from a Play called ‘the Honest 
Whore(!!)”, rather a contradiction in terms, one would think!!) 

* * Yes! those very phrases, “gentle” —& “man”, point to the absolute truth 
of the union I have indicated, and its philological, no less than moral, & philo- 
sophical significance! * * * * * * * * * There are moods of mind, My Dear 
Wilkinson, in which I feel a yearning desire to behold S‘ Paul's once more; 
and then I rather shrink from the idea, because of these very “changes” You 
have naturally mentioned. To encounter desolation & dearth, where once every- 
thing was green & beautiful; decay, instead of loveliness; & worse than all; 
scenes of struggling poverty, where Competence & reasonable Comfort pre- 
vailed—, these things are hard to think of, and would be harder to witness !— 
Nevertheless, my perturbed spirit settles down finally to the wish of beholding 
old comrades again & shaking them by the hand; even at the price of pain 
otherwise. There is my cousin, Bill Clement,’* & his brother Morton! I have 
always been attached to them, and would fain look them in the face, and 
see what marks Time & Trouble have left thereon! 

There are others too; e.g. Major King,’® Swinton,’* & yourself. 

As for the ladies, it would indeed be a privilege to meet your noble mother,** 
(one of the brightest octogenerians I ever heard of), and your sister, Mrs. King. 
My wife constantly talks of them. “Cousin Emma’ (as she calls your mother) 
is to her the beau ideal of all that seems lovely in Christian character, & en- 
nobling in human nature & conduct! Yes! we both revere her. 


13 Thomas Dekker, The Honest Whore, Part I, Act V, Scene ii, ll. 571-74. The 
version in W. A. Neilson (ed.), The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists (Boston, 1911), 
shows in the third line “humble, tranquil” rather than “tranquil, humble.” The lines 
end in a period, not in an exclamation point. 

14 An earlier William Clement married a sister of Hayne’s grandmother, Susannah 
Smith Wilkinson, in 1799. This or another William had a son named Morton W. Clement 
and perhaps one named William also. A William Wilkinson Clement who graduated 
from the Citadel in 1894 was a grandson of Morton W. Clement. Yates Snowden, 
History of South Carolina (5 vols., Chicago, 1920), III, 69. 

15 Major Hawkins King, a planter of St. Paul’s Parish. 

16 Hayne’s great-grandfather Abraham Hayne was first cousin to Hugh Swinton 
(1737-1809). This Swinton was in turn grandfather of Hugh R. Swinton, perhaps the 
man here referred to. 

17 Amarinthia Jenkins Wilkinson (1790-1879). 
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* * * Did you receive the copy, (or rather copies) I mailed you of that “prize 
Poem” after which you had enquired ?** 
They were mailed weeks ago. 
And now with best love from my wife to you & to your mother, cousin 
Hep,’® & all friends (in which I join). 
Faithfully &c. yrs. 
Paul H. Hayne. 


P.S Minna (my wife),*° hopes that “Cousin Emma” rec* her letter & photo- 
graph. 

Pray write me whenever you can! I shall be grateful & pleased to hear from 
you at any time. 


18 H. Rives Pollard, editor of Southern Opinion (Richmond, Va., 1867-1869), offered 
in 1867 $100 for the best poem submitted to his journal on “The Confederate Dead.” 
Hayne’s prize-winning poem appeared in the first issue of June 22, 1867. McKeithan 
(ed.), A Collection of Hayne Letters, 53, 144. It is also included in Poems of Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, Complete Edition (Boston, 1882), 67-71. The present letter, dated 
eleven years after the prize contest, may refer to a later prize-winning poem, but the 
subject of the 1867 verses would have made them popular in South Carolina over a 
considerable period. 

19 Probably Mrs. Hepzibah W. King, the second wife of Major Hawkins King. 

20 Mary Middleton Michel Hayne. 
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Records of the Court of Chancery of South Carolina, 1671-1779. Edited by 
Anne King Gregorie. With an introduction by J. Nelson Frierson. 
American Legal Records, Volume 6. (Washington: American Historical 
Association, 1950. Pp. [vi], 676. Appendix. $10.00.) 


This handsome volume is the sixth in the series of American Legal Records 
selected by the Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund for publication by 
the American Historical Association. It begins with an excellent ‘Historical 
Introduction” by the editor which traces the history of equity jurisdiction 
from its original projection in the Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina and 
its actual establishment under the temporary laws of 1671, which made it one 
of the responsibilities of the Grand Council, to the reorganization of that 
body in 1691 when the chancery court took the form of distinct sessions of 
the governor and council. This was the composition of the court for the 
remainder of the colonial period with the exception of a brief interlude follow- 
ing the revolution of 1719 when Richard Beresford, a layman, was “Chancellor 
of this Settlement’ (p. 260). 

The value of the ‘Legal Introduction” by Dean Frierson lies in his account 
of the English background of chancery courts and his analysis of cases and 
his notes on their significance. The two introductions and the records are 
another impressive evidence of the advanced development of English law 
in South Carolina—an achievement associated primarily with the names of 
such justices as Trott, Wright, and Whitaker, who were learned in the law, 
but in the case of the chancery as in many other colonial courts, which were 
composed largely of laymen, it was in part the contribution of laymen guided 
by sound sense, experience, and an instinct for justice. 

Aside from their legal significance the records include a vast deal of economic 
and social matter, some of which even if found in other records here comes 
before the reader in new, sometimes surprising light. In 1715 William Rhett, 
writing in characteristic vein, remarked upon “the great improvements you 
promised .. . in his Garden and Orchards but instead . . . they are now more 
like a Dunghill.” Eleana Wright in 1717, in her answer to a complaint, 
charged that when she asked Mrs. Brown for some milk for the children they 
were given ‘some Skim’d Milk such as was commonly given to the Negroes” 
and denied that any allowance should “be made or Given for Negroes or 
Indian Slaves Sicknesses or black days where they were hired by Lease.” In 
1720 Landgrave Thomas Smith related his difficulties in carrying out a con- 
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tract to deliver 2,360 barrels of tar in payment for twenty-eight Negroes; he 
had, for instance, to boil part of the tar into pitch, which was allowed for 
at the rate of 240 barrels for 400. And Mary Smith, executrix of John Daniel, 
a Charleston carpenter, complained that his Negroes, among them Robin, a 
carpenter, Matt, a cook, and Sibley, a house wench, were since Daniel's death 
“become so obstinate idle and ungovernable” as to be of no profit, “but by 
pretended Sickness or want of Imployment are rather a burthen than any 
advantage.” 

A feature of the volume are the many notes in which Dr. Gregorie has 
undertaken to identify or even to sketch as many as possible of the thirteen 
hundred individuals involved in the cases. These notes, the tangled relations 
of the complainants and defendants, and the carefully prepared index make 
the volume a valuable work of reference. It is somewhat gratuitous to suggest 
that the index could be made more readily usable by indicating the pages on 
which the sketches or identifications are to be found. 


University of South Carolina R. L. MERIWETHER 


Bermuda in the Old Empire: A History of the Island from the Dissolution 
of the Somers Island Company until the End of the American Revolu- 
tionary War, 1684-1784. By Henry C. Wilkinson. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 457. Illustrations, appendixes, bibli- 
ography. $6.00.) 


Sequel to Adventurers of Bermuda, this book covers the century following 
the dissolution of the Somers Island Company in 1684. Keyed to the chro- 
nology of governors’ administrations, the pattern is refreshingly broken by 
several chapters on nonpolitical subjects. The last part describes Bermudians’ 
tribulations during the revolutionary period. 

If shortened, the book would lose much of its allure and the reader would 
be able to retain more of it. The richness of incident gives pleasure but clogs 
the mind, while attesting to the author's use of, apparently, all the relevant 
sources. (He persistently refers to a historian he calls ‘Larabee.”) Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Wilkinson never discriminates between important and unim- 
portant facts, nor omits any of them. Everything is here, charmingly presented 
on a dead level. 

One still discerns leading themes. Bermuda's strategic location is noticed, 
with the wise qualification that if not “indispensable to the Empire, it seemed 
imperative that none but Britons should hold it” (p. 14). Throughout the 
book runs the idea that “Bermuda's thoughts and livelihood were on the sea’ 
(p. 17). Her history is conditioned by this fact. Dr. Wilkinson is always 
emphatic about the close relationship between Bermuda and America, in atti- 
tudes of the people as well as in economics. Much of the book is devoted 
to the bickerings and litigiousness of governors, assemblies, the populace in 
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general, and British officials, all of which remind us that nowhere in the 
empire did Walpole’s ‘sleeping dogs” slumber undisturbed. Bermuda's history 
in this period has many resemblances to that of any of the thirteen colonies. 
This book, in its details about relations with London, helps explain why 
British statesmen often thought colonials petty, and why colonists believed 
that ministers were obtuse and negligent. 

Despite its lack of proportion, the book is fun to read, and it contains 
almost anything one would want to know about Bermuda in the eighteenth 
century. 


University of Kentucky Car B. CONE 


Seat of Empire: The Political Role of Eighteenth-Century Williamsburg. 
By Carl Bridenbaugh. (Williamsburg, Va.: Colonial Williamsburg, 1950. 
Pp. x, 85. Maps, illustrations. $1.75.) 


This compact little book, attractively written and illustrated, is the first 
in a series of popular volumes dealing with aspects of eighteenth-century life 
in Williamsburg and Virginia. The series is part of the excellent educational 
program of Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, and the author of Seat Of 
Em pire was until lately the director of their Institute of Early American History 
and Culture. 

In its pristine years there were Virginians and others who were skeptical of 
the shiny newness of the Rockefeller-financed restoration of the colonial capi- 
tal. A small but vocal group also felt that the Old Dominion was living too 
much in the past. One is reminded of the Williamsburg election not very 
many years ago when the sleepy-minded registrar didn’t remember until an 
hour late even to open the polls! But the early Virginia centered in the little 
town offers a model of gracious living, of statesmanship on a heroic scale. 
In publishing readable studies of this eighteenth-century society Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg is rendering a public service. 

Seat of Empire deals primarily with Virginia during the generation before 
the Revolution when it was larger than the British Isles and included one fifth 
of the colonial population. During this period when the crucial struggle for 
liberty and self-government was developing Virginia produced a galaxy of 
leaders perhaps never surpassed in a comparable time and space. The explana- 
tion for this leadership, Mr. Bridenbaugh says, may “in all probability . . . 
be discovered in the plantation way of life and in the system of government 
that was evolved to meet the needs of this society.” This thesis, developed 
by the author in significant detail, is extremely important. When explaining 
the triumph of the Revolutionary junto, however, more stress might be laid on 
such factors as religious dissatisfaction and especially the leveling influence of 
the back country. 
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Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and other progressive leaders could not 
have defeated the conservative opposition without strong popular support. 
Mr. Bridenbaugh notes that the Virginia freeholders were ‘‘politically alert’ 
and would travel “great distances” to the polls. The right to vote was more 
widely exercised in Virginia than in the New England and Middle colonies. 
For these and other interesting topics perhaps more references to additional 
reading might have been included. Specific proof is needed also for a few 
doubtful statements such as that Patrick Henry was a county justice. 

Mr. Bridenbaugh approaches an often worked subject with an inquiring 
mind. But occasionally he needs to qualify some of his conclusions, There 
is an illuminating account of the struggle for control between the Tidewater 
and newer Piedmont leaders. But a study of the Virginia records and of others 
available in Great Britain raises a serious question of whether the Piedmont 
leaders can be labeled quite so definitely as “a westward extension of the 
aristocratic Tidewater type.’ When criticizing the commonly accepted version 
of Patrick Henry's Stamp Act speech Mr. Bridenbaugh is again stimulating 
but more categorical than the evidence justifies. The contemporary accounts 
also of the Chiswell-Routledge affair indicate much more popular hostility to 
the reigning aristocracy than he indicates. We wonder if the author has had 
occasion to read the account in the Dabney Papers of the terrible scene at 
Colonel Chiswell’s funeral. 

None of these comments is intended to minimize the essential usefulness 
and attractiveness of Seat of Empire. Besides the more general material, there 
is excellent data on the contemporary life in Williamsburg. For the purposes 
intended, Mr. Bridenbaugh’s book is easily the best in the field. We hope that 
his acceptance of a distinguished professorship in a distant state will not reduce 
his contributions to colonial history. 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College ROBERT ‘D. MEADE 


The Dwellings of Colonial America. By Thomas Tileston Waterman. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. {vii}, 312. End 
maps, illustrations, notes, bibliography, glossary. $10.00.) 


In recent years a growing list of books of pictures dealing with various 
phases of American history has been published, including a number of volumes 


on national and regional architecture. Mr. Waterman, a professional architect 
and author of three earlier volumes on Virginia and North Carolina houses, 
is well qualified for the task of surveying the general field of colonial archi- 
tecture. Consisting of 135 pages of background and descriptive text, plans, 
and 250 well-chosen photographs of exteriors and interiors, this handsome 
book not only makes interesting reading but constitutes a significant contribu- 
tion in the field of early American history. 
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Starting with a short introduction, ‘The Settling of America,” the book 
is divided into four sections: the southern colonies, the Delaware Valley and 
Pennsylvania, the Hudson Valley and eastern New Jersey, and New England. 
The page space devoted to each division is 103, 82, 44, and 48 respectively. 
The area covered includes the thirteen original colonies from the time of the 
earliest settlement to 1783. From this date architectural diversity gradually 
gives way to uniformity caused by the operation of new nationalistic tendencies, 
the development of better transportation facilities, and the wide dissemination 
of new architectural publications. The civilization of early America was re- 
flected in its housing and building. 

Early American architecture was based on the various traditional house build- 
ing ideas and habits brought to this country largely from England but also 
from Holland, Sweden, France, and the Rhineland. They were conditioned 
and modified by the environment and the building materials at hand. Weather 
conditions ranging from bitter cold winters and cool summers in New England 
to mild winters and hot summers in the South affected colonial building. While 
the house designs were largely carried out by master carpenters, the colonists 
had access to numerous books of drawings from London showing various 
facades, mantels, doorways, stairways, and other current architectural fashions 
which provided the artisans with ornamental details and the major features of 
the latest styles of decoration. Thus each area developed an architecture differ- 
ing somewhat from that of the homeland but retaining certain inherited charac- 
teristics. 

The Dutch settled in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
as well as on the Delaware side of the Delaware River, while the Swedes as 
early as 1638 settled where the present-day town of Wilmington is located. 
Pennsylvania drew its settlers from the various Protestant nations of Europe 
from Switzerland to Scotland, giving the colony a wide variety of architecture. 
Huguenot influences are found in North Carolina, while into South Carolina 
the Barbadians brought the style and color of the tropics and into Georgia 
came the influences of the Salzburgers and the Scottish Highlanders. Thus in 
the American colonies many styles of building were blended, producing a 
domestic architecture of wide variety and extraordinary ethnic interest. There 
were the Georgian mansions of the Carolinas and Virginia, the town houses 
of Charleston, Annapolis, Philadelphia, and Boston, the farmhouses of New 
Englanders, the Pennsylvania German, and the Hudson Valley Dutch, and 
other distinctive colonial types. 

The diversity of pattern of all of these modes and manners of houses, 
building, and design is quite complicated. Working from interpretations of 
surviving structures as well as from records, Mr. Waterman describes in detail 
how all this fascinating building came about and expertly classifies colonial 
houses with scientific precision. He traces the various types back to their 
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native neighborhoods abroad and describes their evolution in the various regions 
under consideration. For example, he takes the Mulberry Plantation mansion 
in South Carolina, mentioned on numerous occasions in Mrs. Chesnut’s Diary 
from Dixie, and traces the general plan with its towers back to France. The 
story is presented in plans, photographs, and detailed descriptions. 

An interesting and valuable part of the book is the author's detailed account 
of the earliest homes of the colonists. Temporary shelters were often modeled 
after those used by the Indians and varied from stakes driven into the ground 
and covered with branches and mud with thatched roofs and “country chim- 
neys” in the South to more substantial dwellings in New England necessitated 
by the colder weather. No reference is found to log cabins in the colonial 
records until about the middle of the seventeenth century except in New 
Sweden. But even the early permanent housing was constructed of unseasoned 
material by unskilled labor with makeshift equipment and seemed constantly 
in decay or in disrepair. The cost of adequate housing must have tended to 
accentuate class distinctions, especially in the South. 

Including numerous rare photographs this attractive volume is full of infor- 
mation for the student of American colonial history. The glossary of archi- 
tectural terms, notes, and bibliography add to the value of the work. 


Southern Illinois University HAROLD E. Briccs 


John Adams and the American Revolution. By Catherine Drinker Bowen. 
(Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown and Company, 1950. Pp. xix, 699. 
End maps, illustrations, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Mrs. Bowen neatly places a reviewer in a dilemma and with equal neatness 
avoids one herself. She is not writing “history,” she is not writing fiction, 
nor yet “fictionalized biography,” a term to which she takes justifiable excep- 
tion. She says, “‘call it rather, a portrait of John Adams.” 

This book is the result of a prodigious amount of work in the printed 
materials, both primary and secondary. The Adams Papers, of course, still 
remain closed to virtually all workers. The portrait that emerges is suffused 
with rosy light. It is a romantic portrait in the Gainsborough rather than the 
Copley style. Within the broad outlines provided by the facts, Mrs. Bowen has 
used her imagination to develop scene and incident in great detail. The pro- 
pensity of the Adamses for putting down so many of their thoughts on paper 
is more than matched. The courtship of John and Abigail Adams is as delight- 
ful a piece of romance as I have read in some time. It might have happened 
that way. The account of John Adams’ defense of the British soldiers after 
the Boston massacre is a detailed story of what might have happened in the 
courtroom. What was said in the coach as the Massachusetts delegates traveled 
to the first Continental Congress will probably never be known from the 
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sources, but Mrs. Bowen provides an amusing, but not improbable account. 
She does not pretend that such details can be documented, but she does believe 
they are consistent with the evidence. 

This method gives the writer a freedom which the historian may rightly 
envy, but it has its dangers as well. Even a “portrait” of a man must be fitted 
into its historical setting. Too great a concentration on the man involved 
leaves little room for the history of the times in which he lived and by 
which he was more or less shaped. Thus the inferences drawn with regard 
to British policy and to the rise of the revolutionary movement in Massa- 
chusetts and other colonies are apt to mislead a reader without an adequate 
background. Far more things happened than this book includes or, for that 
matter, could include. 

When it comes to the first and second Continental Congresses, however, the 
results seem to me to be better. I think this is because there is a definite 
focus and because the sources have been brought together in coherent fashion 
so that the writer can follow the day-to-day events much more readily. Here 
the use of imaginative details rounds out a picture that is satisfying and more 
nearly consistent. 

In the end, of course, the historian must ask, “Is it history?’ The answer 
is no, but then Mrs. Bowen does not say that it is. 


University of Wisconsin MERRILL JENSEN 


The New Nation: A History of the United States During the Confederation, 
1781-1789. By Merrill Jensen. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 
Pp. xviii, 433, xi. $5.00.) 


There are few who would deny that history should be written with objec- 
tivity, hewing straight to the facts and letting the chips fall where they may. 
Yet actually the record, like the Supreme Court, has been strongly influenced 
by the election returns. There was a time when the Federalists and the Re- 
publicans got rather the best of it, but more recently the cause of Jefferson, 
Jackson, and the New Deal has been in the ascendant, and nationalism has 
shared honors with democracy since 1865. In these piping times of war, both 
hot and cold, one would not wish to question the righteousness of either of 
these ideologies, but it should be admitted that, like patriotism, they sometimes 
have been “the last refuge of the scoundrel.” 

Rising above conflicting partisan interpretations, the Founding Fathers have 
normally remained sacrosanct with practically all varieties of historians. But 
now Professor Jensen finds—as the reviewer discovered and set forth some years 
ago—that even during the Revolution we had speculators and war profiteers 
and that such men, more often than not, were to be found in the ranks of the 
nationalists. He says that the dominating political fact of the Confederation 
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period was “the struggle between two groups of leaders to shape the character 
of the state and central governments” (p. 424). “One group was made up 
largely of revolutionary leaders who had willingly faced the fact of war to 
achieve independence. The Articles of Confederation embodied their conviction 
that the greatest political gain of the Revolution was the independence of the 
several states. These men were the ‘federalists’ of the Confederation period” 
(p. 4). Their leaders were Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, 
George Clinton, James Warren, Samuel Bryan, George Bryan, Elbridge Gerry, 
George Mason, “and a host of less well known but no less important men in 
each of the states” (p. 424). 

Opposed to these leaders was a group of men “who, on the whole, had been 
reluctant revolutionists. Most of them believed that the new nation should 
have a central government with power to coerce the state governments and 
their citizens. . . . These men were the ‘nationalists’ of the Confederation 
period” (p. 4), and their leaders “from the Declaration of Independence to 
the Philadelphia convention were men like Robert Morris, John Jay, Gouver- 
neur Morris, James Wilson, Alexander Hamilton, Henry Knox, James Duane, 
George Washington, James Madison, and many lesser men” (p. 425). 

Though, with some notable exceptions, the leaders of the former group were 
the more disinterested patriots, nationalistic historians have weighted the 
scales in favor of the latter and built up their case by undertaking to show 
that the Confederation was a political failure and an economic calamity. But 
Professor Jensen says that ‘Contemporary opinion in America plainly does not 
support the picture of unmitigated gloom so often set forth by the writers of 
history who follow in one another's footsteps with more faith than research” 
(p. 255). In fact, he demonstrates that much progress was made under the 
Articles and rejects the idea that Charles A. Beard’s Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution of the United States is adequate, “although it is accepted 
without question by those writers who in the same breath denounce” -it (p. 
194). 

There were many factors involved in the change of government, and the 
author believes that the decentralized institutions which existed under the 
Articles represented a closer approach to democracy than did the more highly 
centralized system ushered in by the Constitution. The case was put bluntly 
by Edmund Randolph in his opening speech in the Convention of 1787. He 
stated, “our chief danger arises from the democratic parts of our constitu- 
tions. .. . None of the [state] constitutions have provided a sufficient check 
against democracy” (p. 426). These debates, says Jensen, were carried on “by 
men who were aware of the relationship between economic and political power. 


This realistic approach was lost sight of in the nineteenth century by romantic 
democrats who believed that once every man had the right to vote the problems 
of society could be solved” (p. 427). 
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The twentieth century also has its romanticists, some of whom are now 
busily dressing up the New Deal. Just as the speculators and profiteers have 
always been with us, so have the whitewashers; and it is refreshing to get 
away from the usual unctuous worship of the “Fathers” and to have the prob- 
lems of the misnamed “Critical Period” approached in a realistic and scholarly 
manner. 


University of Virginia THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 


Queen Anne's County, Maryland: Its Early History and Development. By 
Frederic Emory. (Baltimore: Maryland Historical Society, 1950. Pp. 
xii, 629. Frontispiece. $7.50.) 


This series of sketches on the history of one of Maryland’s Eastern Shore 
counties appeared in the local weekly, the Centreville Observer, during 1886- 
1887. The papers were compiled by a native of the community in an interval 
between newspaper assignments and were based on research in original ma- 
terials. Because many of the manuscripts consulted have since disappeared, 
because the old newspaper file is not easily available, and because there is no 
other study of Queen Anne’s County, it was logical that sometime the con- 
tributions should be assembled in book form. This service has been performed 
by the Maryland Historical Society, with the co-operation of the Queen Anne’s 
County Free Library, and to both organizations are due thanks for filling, 
to a limited degree, the gap in the ranks of Maryland county histories. 

Frederic Emory’s text is unabridged, but the material has been reshaped to 
conform to topical chapter headings. The result is a competent account of 
many phases of local development, including numerous facts, figures, and 
names. The over-all effect is that of an annalistic approach, which makes the 
volume a reference work rather than a narrative history. At the same time, 
it should be noted that there are passages of considerable literary merit, reflect- 
ing the author’s journalistic experience. 

Starting with a description of Queen Anne's topography and soil—‘‘Queen 
Anne’s is one of the most highly favored counties of Maryland’”—Emory 
moves rapidly through accounts of the Indian tribes of the region, the early 
settlers and their homes, and the formation of the county in 1706. Then 
follows a long section (107 pages) on colonial churches, with detailed his- 
tories of five Anglican parishes, brief mention of Methodism, and the barest 
reference to other denominations. Queen Anne’s part in the Revolution comes 
in for a sizable discussion, and the local activity is integrated with events of 
the continental war. The transfer of the county seat from Queenstown to 
Centreville and a listing of political events lead to descriptions of agricultural 
fairs, horse races, cock fights, stage routes, and the arrival of the first steam- 
boat in 1817. From the close of the War of 1812 the history speeds on in 
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annalistic form, and there is a final gathering of ‘recent events” under the 
title “Changes in the County's Appearance.” A lengthy index fails to include 
more than a scattering of subject entries, so that it is difficult to locate any 
given topic. 

There naturally arises the question as to whether it is worth while reprinting 
newspaper articles such as these, even when there is no other local history. 
Would it not be better to take the information provided, integrate it with 
materials discovered in the past sixty years, and rewrite the entire story? Would 
not a retelling of the community's past tend to eliminate the annalistic effect? 
The present volume does make usable a narrative which has been unavailable, 
but the history of Queen Anne’s County remains to be written. 


Loyola College, Baltimore WituiaM D. Hoyt, Jr. 


Quakers and Slavery in America. By Thomas E. Drake. Yale Historical Pub- 
lications: Miscellany, LI. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 
Pp. ix, 245. Bibliographical note. $3.75.) 


This study of the Quaker approach to the slavery question, unlike preceding 
works, aims to survey the movement from George Fox to John Greenleaf 
Whittier and to embrace the West Indies, the North, and the South. Clearly 
portrayed is this evolution of the Quaker response, beginning in 1671 with 
Fox's mild admonition to Friends to treat their slaves kindly and “let them 
go free after a considerable number of years." Going beyond these mild pro- 
testations and invoking the Golden Rule, the Germantown Quakers in 1688 
drew up a formal remonstrance against traffic in “men-body.” But until the 
middle of the eighteenth century the official Quaker protest was confined to a 
mild discouragement of the African slave trade. With the coming of John 
Woolman, “perhaps the most Christlike individual that Quakerism has pro- 
duced,”” and his zealous collaborator, the pamphleteer Anthony Benezet, Friends 
ceased purchasing slaves. The next step, manumission, was facilitated by the 
coming of the Revolutionary War. 

With the abolition of the foreign slave trade in 1807, the Quakers adopted 
a gradualist approach, supporting the movement for the colonization of Negroes 
in Africa and elsewhere. Greatest among this “generation of gradualists’’ was 
Benjamin Lundy whose dissolution of his and William Lloyd Garrison's joint 
editorship of the Genius of Universal Emancipation marked the end of grad- 
ualism as the dominant abolitionist impulse except in Quaker circles. Pursuing 
a temperate approach, the conservative Quaker majorities succeeded in the 
closing decades of slavery in presenting a united front by separating radical 
abolitionists from their fellowship. In petitioning Congress, protecting free 
Negroes, and expanding their free-produce projects, the official Quaker bodies 
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frowned upon co-operation with the “world’s people.” When the war broke 
out, this quiet testimony gave way to an attitude of resignation and prayerful 
waiting. 

Professor Drake’s volume is profusely documented. The author assumed the 
task of examining afresh a formidable mass of manuscript and printed source 
material. (Happily for church historians, Quaker silences did not extend to 
the written word.) A highly literate Protestant group, Friends kept full min- 
utes of their assemblings. Reflecting the decentralized pattern of the Society, 
these records have no common depository. While access to the files of the 
various yearly meetings presented no serious problem, records of local meetings 
required a patient seeking. Curator of the Quaker Collection of the Haverford 
College Library, Drake has delved with a practiced touch; the footnotes are 
full and illuminating, and the thirty-six-page “bibliographical note” is a model 
in organization and in analytical description of sources. 

In handling this mass of material in the supercharged areas of slavery and 
religion, the author reveals a judicious temper. No presuppositions color his 
appraisal of the slave; no sharpness of tone is directed toward those who did 
not see eye to eye with the Quakers. His high esteem of the Quakers has 
not prevented a full recording of their shortcomings. Thus, for example, 
attention is called to the confusion of ethics of seventeenth-century Quakers 
and their “halfway application of Christian principles.” Quaker reluctance to 
admit Negroes to membership in the Society is likewise recounted, though 
topically peripheral. 

Two criticisms may be observed. The title of the volume is misleading 
inasmuch as the content deals almost exclusively with abolitionism. Also sub- 
ject to question is the book’s proportional emphasis. Drake purports to survey 
the Quaker approach “‘in its entirety.” Bulking dominantly, however, is the 
emphasis on the Quaker protest in the North. Casually mentioned are the 
activities of the Quakers in the West Indies, and Quaker abolitionism in the 
South is sketched in—a few paragraphs here and there—in seven of the book’s 
nine chapters. It must be granted that this disproportionate emphasis invali- 
dates none of the author's conclusions. Holding basic religious tenets in com- 
mon, Quakers wherever located reacted to slaveholding in much the same 
spirit; whenever church unity was absent, differences in temperament were the 
primary cause. 

Drake's balanced judgments are couched in a clear style. The writing is 
compact; there is not a wasted syllable. Great skill in precise expression is 
evident throughout. The author has thus brought a combination of talents 
to this study of Quaker pioneering in the moral movement against slavery. 


Dillard University BENJAMIN QUARLES 
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The Burned-over District: The Social and Intellectual History of Enthusiastic 
Religion in Western New York, 1800-1850. By Whitney R. Cross. 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. xv, 383. Maps, 
appendix. $5.00.) 


Into Vermont in the period from 1750 to 1800 came many of the more 
vigorous, independent, and radical men of southern New England and New 
Hampshire, and with them came their ideas in regard to landholding, politics, 
and religion. Even before that migration had ended the second generation of 
these Vermonters had begun to move westward across New York. Mr. Cross 
has made that progress his study, and the country through which the Yankees 
went his own, especially the western part of New York where many of them 
made their home for several generations. The result is an intimate account of a 
relatively small area within the limits of the early nineteenth century which he 
calls The Burned-over District, a title derived from the contemporary records 
of the religious excitements which blazed across this region in a period when 
revivals, new creeds, and strange beliefs were phenomena of American cul- 
tural history. 

The district had its full share of each of the religious obsessions and vagaries 
of the era—the earlier and the Finney revivals, the beginnings of Mormonism 
and of spiritualism, the Antimasonic movement, the Oneida Community, and 
a host of perfectionist ideas and other agitations of a social and religious 
nature. Western New York was not alone in its religious and social experi- 
mentation and enthusiasm. Professor Cross, however, makes a good case for 
his emphasis upon the region, and certainly justifies his choice of area for his 
“‘microcosmic’’ study, but he makes no claim that such ideas were the exclusive 
property of western New York, or even that they all originated there. When 
Emerson talked of the “Come-outers’” of New England and wrote to Carlyle 
that “We are all a little wild here with numberless projects of social reform,” 
and when the wealthy philanthropists of the seaboard cities united “into a 
“Benevolent Empire’ and formed an interlocking directorate for a dozen 
reform movements, it was evident that the yeast of enthusiastic and perfection- 
istic religion was widespread. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the Shakers were most numerous 
and most long-lived in New York and western Massachusetts, that both 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young came from New England into the New 
York area that was the first home of Mormonism and took that church later 
on its western hegira, that the Fox sisters were the children of residents of 
Rochester, and that Charles Grandison Finney was converted by the Rev. George 
Gale of the Oneida Institute and went from there to carry the Great Revival 
from Ohio to New England. Finney’s later connection with Oberlin and Gale’s 
with Knox College in Illinois spread the influence of the New York group 
still further. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony were New Yorkers 
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of New England ancestry and John Humphrey Noyes came from Vermont to 
found the Oneida Community in the heart of New York. 

Professor Cross not only observes the phenomena but reaches some conclu- 
sions as to why the western New York area was of such importance in the 
social and intellectual history of the period. His study of the inhabitants of 
the region has been so detailed, and his examination of the cultural and social 
life of each town and village has been so careful, that little has escaped his 
scrutiny. The New England contributions, the frontier influence, the rise and 
fall of business cycles have all been weighed, and the author's estimate of 
the complex background of the phenomena he has studied seem valid and his 
conclusions sound. They are, probably, as sound for other regions as well. 

The analysis of what Mr. Cross calls “ultraism” is especially good, and 
the condemnation of the ultraists’ disruption of reform movements and their 
religious harvest of schisms, discord, disillusion, and despair seems justified 
by the evidence. Garrison's ‘root and branch’’ abolitionism, extreme pacifism 
in the peace movement, and “‘teetotalism’’ in the temperance crusade all are 
evidence of ultraism in reformers, and the subdivision of churches in the period 
into many sects was observed as early as the 1830's by de Tocqueville and 
called ‘‘rienism.” Utopian ideas of the structure of society and perfectionist 
ideas of human behavior had their day in the Burned-over District, and the 
wisdom of Mr. Cross’s conclusion that “Men cannot remain long poised on 
the logical absolute of any doctrine” is proved over and over in this study 
of one small area and would be equally true of others. 

The author's conclusions are as interesting as his observations. He ends his 
period with the mid-century when the antislavery movement engulfed the 
reforms and the reformers and when the expansion westward left the district 
in its wake. Politics and economic issues grew more important and crusading 
zeal seemed to lag. Mr. Cross suggests that the seeds for that lag were in the 
crusade itself, that internal causes affected the decline of religious enthusiasm 
in his “district.” Sensationalism, he believes, built up antagonism, and waves 
of excitement left disillusionment behind them. The evangelist was more 
often fundamentalist than modernist and out of accord with the trend of the 
age, and the violence of religious controversy was itself a denial of democracy 
and personal liberty. One of Professor Cross’s more interesting ideas is that 
the continual emphasis upon the individual sinner and the personal nature 
of the “‘sin’’ of slavery or of intemperance, for instance, led men away from 
consideration of society and its needs and delayed rather than furthered real 
advancement. The author's final conclusion is that ‘the American tradition has 
been greatly enriched by the legacies of radicalism.” “Courageous noncon- 
formity,” he says, “ought of itself to constitute a precious heritage to the 
twentieth century.” 

The Burned-over District is a valuable addition to American social and intel- 
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lectual history. It is well written and is a model for the variety of research 
problem that it represents. The format of the book is excellent, although one 
regrets the lack of a bibliography. It is true that the footnotes are numerous 
and the references they contain given with adequate detail, but the book would 
be of greater, or at least easier, use to students of the period if the references 
were also gathered into a critical bibliography. The maps are excellent and 
useful, as is the appendix explaining them. The index is full and is intended 
to provide reference to footnotes and thus compensate for the lack of bibli- 
ography. The whole work is a worthy companion to the regional social his- 
tories of which David Ludlum's Social Ferment in Vermont was an outstanding 
example. 


University of Minnesota A.ice Fett TYLER 


Steamboats on the Western Rivers: An Economic and Technological History. 
By Louis C. Hunter, with the assistance of Beatrice Jones Hunter. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 684. Maps, tables, 
illustrations, appendix. $10.00.) 


Publishers frequently make broad claims concerning the merits of the books 
they print. In the case of Louis C. Hunter's fine volume these claims are justly 
merited—the book is a solid, definitive survey, representing a prodigious 
amount of research and enthusiasm, and covering virtually every facet of steam- 
boating on the major streams of the Mississippi Valley from the voyage of 
the New Orleans in 1811 to the dawn of the twentieth century. Measured in 
terms of its originality, its breadth of coverage, and its skillful and well-inte- 
grated interpretation, the volume stands in a class by itself and should long 
remain the standard source for what is generally recognized as one of the most 
colorful phases of the westward movement. 

Dr. Hunter's book is divided into three parts. Part One, “The Steamboat 
as an Economic Instrument,” is divided into six chapters covering the intro- 
duction and extension of steam navigation in the West, the structural evolution 
and mechanical development of western steamboats, the gradual improvement 
of the rivers, the techniques of steamboat operation, and the losses by snags, 
collisions, fires, and explosions. Part Two, ‘The Steamboat as a Business 
Institution,” contains five chapters dealing with steamboating as a business 
institution, ledgers and balances, cabin and deck passage, and steamboat labor 
from the deckhand and roustabout to the captain and pilot. Part Three, ‘Peak 
and Decline,” contains five chapters devoted to the critical decade (1850's), 
the movement for steamboat regulation, the Civil War and its immediate after- 
math, the triumph of the railroads, and the years of adjustment. 

Dr. Hunter has consulted the books, monographs, articles, and government 
documents dealing with this important phase of American history. There is 
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evidence of considerable research in newspapers and magazines. He is to be 
especially commended for his intensive study of the records of the collector 
of customs and the United States steamboat inspectors. These are sources 
heretofore overlooked by historians, and they shed much light on such subjects 
as steamboat architecture, measurements, and ownership. When the reviewer 
used these sources a score of years ago they were stored all over the country. 
Today, happily, they are harbored in the National Archives and readily acces- 
sible to historians. 

While the general reader would have some difficulty in wading through 
some of the more technical phases of Dr. Hunter's volume, the book is well 
interspersed with colorful descriptive material that will repay a careful reading. 
The few errors of interpretation and of fact are minor matters when compared 
with the solid contribution of the book. Dr. Hunter's work is definitely Amer- 
icana of the first rank. 


State Historical Society of Iowa WILLIAM J. PETERSEN 


The Saco-Lowell Shops: Textile Machinery Building in New England, 1813- 
1949. By George Sweet Gibb. Harvard Studies in Business History, 
XVI. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xxxvi, 835. 
Illustrations, appendices, notes. $7.50.) 


This volume of the Harvard Studies in Business History measures up with 
the preceding volumes in content, scholarship, careful research, historical 
narrative—and ponderosity. The author states in his preface “The pages which 
follow are intended as a study in business administration as it evolved in a 
group of related companies over a span of 136 years.” And then in spite of 
the fact that the volume runs to well over 800 pages (including appendices and 
notes), he warns us that no one should approach the book “in the belief that 
it is, or could possibly be, more than an outline of Saco-Lowell’s history” ! 
The chief apology given for such an abbreviated study is the paucity of records, 
since “‘whole segments” of the company’s history had long ago been consigned 
to the fire, and the destruction had been carried out with “remarkable thor- 
oughness.” But the records were not destroyed for the deliberate purpose of 
thwarting a historian’s efforts; rather it was a result of extensive and frequent 
corporate changes in the company’s long life. Fortunately, however, enough 
records were available to enable Mr. Gibb (and his wife) to write the most 
significant history ever published on textile machinery building and textile 
technology. 

In his opening paragraph the author states the one theme that runs through 
the entire volume, namely that machines and machine builders “have molded 
civilization into new patterns.” But the work of the machines is a neglected 
chapter in American history. This volume fills that gap, and in a masterful 
fashion. 
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As the story of textile machinery unfolds it includes a number of important 
developments. The power loom, the double speeder, the filling frame, the 
“dead-spindle” system of spinning, improved pickers and openers, compound 
gears for roving frames, the cap-spinner, Thorpe’s ring-spinning device, a 
self-acting mule, the self-stripper, and other improvements add up to a tech- 
nological revolution in the cotton manufacturing industry. Refinements on 
these basic inventions continued on down through the century. 

After Samuel Slater and the Scholfield brothers, the invention and improve- 
ments were largely the products of the American inventors. The manufacture 
of cloth became America’s greatest industry, and the manufacturing of textile 
machinery became one of America’s greatest heavy goods industries. From the 
textile mills and the textile machine shops came the men who supplied most 
of the tools for the American Industrial Revolution. The Lowell Machine 
Shop by 1860 was making almost every conceivable product—from jew’s-harps 
to locomotives. 

But this volume is far more than a mere narration of major developments 
in textile technology. The author describes the transition from the capitalism 
of the mercantile class to the capitalism of the industrial class. Small capital- 
ists in Boston emerged as large industrialists and established factories in and 
about that city. At first they imitated British manufacturers, but by introducing 
new improvements in textile technology they gradually surpassed the British. 
This organization weathered many financial storms, high taxes, and labor unions 
that were not always co-operative; but always it came through and without 
government aid. To such business organizations as the Saco-Lowell Shops and 
to such able and determined industrial leaders America owes much of her 
greatness. 


University of Pittsburgh JoHN W. OLIVER 


The Whitin Machine Works Since 1831: A Textile Machinery Company in 
an Industrial Village. By Thomas R. Navin. Harvard Studies in Business 
History, XV. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xxix, 
654. Illustrations, maps, appendices, notes. $6.50.) 


Professor Navin has made ‘‘a study of the management techniques of a capi- 
tal goods firm,” how it “helped to build American productive capacity,” and 
“of a microcosmic community—the plant and village of Whitinsville, Massa- 
chusetts.”” Scarcity of sources before 1860 obliged him to search county his- 
tories, deed records, vital statistics, tax lists, and so on, to conscious waste of 
precious time. After that, he drew material “even more than is customarily 
true in business histories’’ from a large collection of company records, the main 
body of which is now in the Baker Library. Since much information was made 
available only to him, and “business historians must measure up to the position 
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of trust that their readers are forced to hold them in,” he made clear the limi- 
tations and handicaps. By way of suggestion to others, he commented on the 
special uses of the sources of each chapter, even beyond his own use. These 
comments, chapter notes, and thirty-three admirably well done appendices 
together with an excellent index make his book one for professionals as well 
as for laymen. 

The narrative moves: From blacksmith shop to small cotton mill with repair 
shop, by 1831; to a complete line from pickers to looms, by 1849; to market 
in South and West, and in Canada and Mexico, by 1860; then through war 
and postwar prosperity and depression, Whitin grew to giant size and strength 
and truly commanding position in the industry, by Centennial 1931. Navin’s 
account of cotton mills in the South in all this is necessarily incomplete. He 
regards Broadus Mitchell’s book of that title as “‘no more than prologue” and 
hopes that “history students will not continue to leave this fertile field untilled.” 


Indiana University T. P. MARTIN 


Horace Greeley: Voice of the People. By William Harlan Hale. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. Pp. xvi, 377. Frontispiece, bibliography. 
$4.00.) 


In this country, the 1830's and the 1840’s were decades of social restless- 
ness and intellectual stirrings, and many aspects of American civilization were 
critically analyzed by a host of critics. Foremost among these was Horace 
Greeley who placed the columns of the influential New York Tribune at the 
service of reform. Most of these Utopian schemes were at one time or another 
ably espoused by Greeley. 

But this brilliant, vain, erratic editor was more than a visionary; he essayed 
the role of a practical politician, but his real influence lay in the facility of 
his pen. To consort contemporaneously with Utopians like Margaret Fuller 
and Albert Brisbane and with machine politicians like Weed and Seward was 
no normal performance; but Horace Greeley was no ordinary operator. Greeley 
saw no incompatibility between his active affiliation with a party dominated 
by conservative interests and his sincere advocacy of radical causes. The expla- 
nation of this seemingly paradoxical position, according to Mr. Hale, was 
Greeley’s illusion that enlightened capitalists, protected in an expanding home 
market, would gladly share with the workers the increment of their joint efforts, 
thereby inaugurating his vision of co-operation and brotherhood of all classes 
and also eliminating human exploitation. Then with the free lands of the West 
absorbing the surplus population of the country, the dream of the Utopians 
would become a reality. 

With the disintegration of the Whig party over the slavery issue, the un- 
daunted Greeley transferred his allegiance, and also his dream, to the rising 
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Republican party. He saw in this party an opportunity to restrict slavery—to 
him a doomed, anachronistic institution—to its existing area and then to hasten 
its extinction by disrupting the entente between slaveholders and nonslavehold- 
ers. This disruption could be accomplished, Greeley wishfully thought, by 
demonstrating to the slaveless Southerners the prospects of their economic and 
social betterment under a national system of free labor, free soil, and a pro- 
tective tariff. Several chapters in this biography are devoted to the influence 
of Greeley and the Tribune in the slavery controversy; his relationship with 
Seward, Douglas, and Lincoln, and his vacillating course toward the seceding 
South are well described. 

The wartime conduct of this impulsive editor, veering from militancy to 
abject defeatism, was troublesome to Lincoln. The ‘Forward to Richmond”’ 
slogan; Greeley’s ‘Prayer of Twenty Millions,” the prayer only of the radical 
antislavery group with whom he was allied; his ill-advised peace attempts, 
ending in fiascoes; and his unsuccessful efforts to prevent the renomination of 
Lincoln—these major events reveal his flighty inconsistencies compared with 
Lincoln’s moderate and statesmanlike oppoctunism. 

His nomination for the presidency in 1872 by a ‘‘conclave of cranks” (Wat- 
terson’s description) is the most ridiculous in the annals of our political history. 
Almost everyone, except Greeley, was bewildered at the choice. And strange 
to relate, although Greeley carried only six states, he polled a surprisingly large 
popular vote. Disillusioned and chagrined, he died shortly after this defeat. 

Horace Greeley is a popular biography and as such is commended. The 
author, a journalist, has a style remarkable for fluency and clarity, and the 
book is pleasant reading; but it makes no particular contribution to our knowl- 
edge of this colorful editor. 


Washington and Lee University W. G. BEAN 


Captain Sam Grant. By Lloyd Lewis. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1950. Pp. viii, 512. Frontispiece, notes, bibliography. $6.00.) 

Letters from Lloyd Lewis Showing Steps in the Research for his Biography of 
U. S$. Grant. With an introduction by Robert Maynard Hutchins. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1950. Pp. 83. $2.00.) 


When death stepped in, Lloyd Lewis had completed the first volume and 
had finished 90 per cent of the research on the second and third which would 
have carried General Grant through Appomattox. We have thus been deprived 
of what undoubtedly would have been the definitive biography of Grant, one 
that would have remained a classic in American letters. 

As it is Captain Grant emerges from the shadows and before our eyes 
develops from boy to man in completely understandable fashion. We see him 
growing up in the frontier atmosphere of an Ohio town (no dancing, card 
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playing, or wine drinking) with an aversion to blood and hunting, a superb 
horseman but no scholar (a recitation of Washington’s ‘Farewell Address” 
finished him in speech), with a peculiar nervous revulsion to music and a 
passion for travel. He stumbles through West Point, having developed his 
flair for mathematics and having added six inches to his five feet one, but not 
one ounce to his 117 pounds, and looks hopefully for a possible instructorship 
in math in some small college; rivalry is singularly absent from his nature. 

He draws a quartermaster’s duties in the Mexican War but gets seriously 
under fire for nine days (which nets him a brevet captaincy), marries happily, 
and is shipped out to the west coast for two lonely years. Though he later 
considers himself ‘‘one hell of a good businessman,” his efforts to augment his 
income through fliers in potatoes, chickens, barley, ice, coal, hogs, and a bil- 
liard room all result in failure. Resigning his commission, perhaps under pres- 
sure, he barely survives for seven uneventful years as a civilian in the wood 
business, as a farmer, as a rent collector, and as not much more than a clerk in 
his father’s varied enterprises in Galena. 

Certainly this does not appear to be the stuff of great biography, but Lewis 
paints such an absorbing picture (the guns of Shiloh are always in the dis- 
tance) that you come to understand the human Grant, the simple, generous, 
slouchy home-loving man of integrity who is destined for immortality. Even 
more so than in his Sherman, Lewis is a master storyteller not interested in 
instruction or teaching but just “in a story that happens to be true.” His 
descriptive powers are magnificent (‘‘the celebrated Pedregal, fifteen square 
miles of savagely impassable lava beds lying as if in frozen convulsion’) 
though some purist may contend that he occasionally loses Grant in setting up 
his scenery, that he drags in unnecessary trivia (why, for instance, the story 
of Scott’s hanging a free Negro who had raped a Mrs. Gallegas on a roadside 
outside Mexico City?), and that a few times he overstates his case (“home- 
sickness alone killed hundreds” in the Mexican War). If such are minor 
blemishes they can only be pointed out on the broad canvas with the aid of 
a magnifying glass. 

The Letters prove what the biography indicates, that Lewis was an inde- 
fatigable researcher never certain that he had discovered the last word. They 
are indeed ‘an inspiration to scholarship,” revealing the integrity (“I was 
duty bound to put it in with all the odium upon him if I hadn’t found any- 
thing to explain the naked facts’) and the enthusiasm of a fine craftsman 
who had at last discovered his life work. Written to his editors over the five 
years that Lewis devoted solely to Grant, they include much detail that never 
got into the finished book and his weighing of conflicting evidence having to 
do with such questions as the character of Grant’s father, Grant’s recorded 
cruelty to a horse at West Point, his order expelling the Jews from Memphis, 
his supposed poverty in the Galena years, his resignation from the army, and 
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his bouts with demon rum. Lewis searches successfully through the conglomera- 
tion of myth, tradition, and propaganda in a prodigious effort to discover the 
truth about Grant “the butcher” and Grant’s survival in the summer of 1862. 
In one admirable letter he sums up the mental equipment with which Captain 
Sam came out of the Mexican War. 

Lewis was as painstaking in his artistry as in digging up the documents. 
He constantly reorganized his material (‘I have done 30 first chapters, I sus- 
pect”) and he was never too pleased with his finished product. This unusual 
combination of researcher and writer makes all the more grievous the loss of 
his incompleted volumes. With what sublime exuberance did Lewis write: 
“Have been trying to get in town... but can’t make it on account of a war 
that is going on in Mexico.” And “I am selling off all our chickens .. . it 
takes too much time to feed them. Like the chickens in Mississippi they have 
met the 15th Corps. I gave up the raising of two pigs twice a year last fall 
—it was Joe Mower’s 11th Missouri that eliminated them. I hope my wife 
doesn’t go away with McPherson. He’s irresistible to women.” 


University of Mississippi James W. SILVER 


Cracker Parties. By Horace Montgomery. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 278. Bibliography. $4.00.) 


This work is a satisfactory treatment of federal relations in Georgia politics 
from the Compromise of 1850 through the secession convention of 1861. As 
such it is independent of, but not significantly different from, the presentation 
in the last three chapters of Ulrich B. Phillips, Georgia and State Rights 
(Washington, 1902). A better case for originality may be made for the hand- 
ling of factionalism in the state party system. The Whig party in Georgia 
literally fell apart during the presidential election of 1852; leaders of the party 
made a wonderful comeback in the gubernatorial contest of 1853, but they were 
unable to re-establish the party on a sound basis. In the remainder of the 
decade Americans, Know-Nothings, Prohibitionists, and Constitutional Union- 
ists all offered their symbols and leaders; each in its turn attracted some of 
the old Whig votes and kept the Democratic machine leaders on their mettle. 
The Democratic party, however, with its sound stand on slavery in federal 
affairs and its well-nigh impregnable machine maintained an uninterrupted 
control of the state’s affairs, though there was still a vigorous opposition to 
the Democratic plan for immediate secession in 1861. 


Research for the work was primarily in newspapers, supplemented by edited 
correspondence, the records of two state conventions, and a few unpublished 
letters from the Howell Cobb collection. More attention was paid to general 
works than to monographic studies and periodical articles on Georgia politics, 
though the bibliography presents a fair coverage of pertinent research in 
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Georgia history. The whole work is so dominated by its newspaper sources 
that its phraseology and nomenclature reflect the pompous belligerency and 
name-calling tactics of ante-bellum editors. A more careful regard in these 
matters to norms already established in related secondary works would have 
enabled the author to present his findings in a manner more pleasing to both 
historians and general readers. 

The work is a distinct disappointment in its handling of state issues and 
events. In presenting the all-important convention of 1850, newspaper reports 
were used merely for illustrative quotations from leading speeches and final 
resolutions, though both the party organs at Milledgeville published detailed 
accounts of the series of caucuses which brought the new alignment of parties 
into being. The description of the secession convention of 1861, characterized 
as “doubtless Georgia’s most important convention since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution” (p. 247), is limited to two pages and has no reference 
to any contemporary account other than the official Journal. There are no ref- 
erences to the Acts or the Journals of the General Assembly except in regard 
to messages of the governor or resolutions dealing with federal affairs. These 
are not valid criticisms if one sees in a political party only “the struggle for 
power among the State’s ablest politicians” (p. 91). According to the gen- 
erally accepted view now current, a study of political parties should go deeper 
than the schemes of the principal actors. Minor leaders, legislative deals, 
convention cabals, sectional and geographic influences, and even county ma- 
chines are all legitimate game for the researcher in state politics. Certainly 
no work which virtually ignores all of these common phenomena of nineteenth- 
century politics can be accounted a definitive study. It is not considered pre- 
sumptuous for such a work to aspire to a demonstration of some vital con- 
nection between party activity and the mass decisions of voters in elections. 
The author evades this primary responsibility of the political historian by pre- 
senting analyses of elections based mainly on comments of interested editors. 
He even intimates in one of these (p. 197) that evaluation of an election in 
terms of voter reaction is impossible in the writing of sober history. Never- 
theless, in the realm of the might-have-been he reverses this attitude and says 
that the right kind of leadership “might have prevented the Civil War” (p. 
174), that Howell Cobb “appreciated how easy it was for a political organi- 
zation to be dashed to pieces before the impact of popular indignation” (p. 
220), and that the proper combination of leaders in Georgia could have pre- 
vented that state from seceding (p. 249). 

In its technical make-up the book is a credit to the author, to the University 
of Georgia history department where it was originally presented as a doctoral 
dissertation, and to the publisher. The spelling of “Cullondon” (footnote, p. 
208) is probably a variation from “Culloden” and should have been either 
corrected or explained. There is an excellent index. Unfortunately for those 
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who wish to follow up this book with further study, the bibliography is in 
line with the recent trend toward oversimplification and loosening of formal 
requirements in such matters as subtitles and publishers of secondary works 
and the location of newspaper files. 


East Carolina Teachers College PAUL MuRRAY 


And the War Came: The North and the Secession Crisis, 1860-1861. By 
Kenneth M. Stampp. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1950. Pp. xi, 331. Illustrations, bibliography. $4.50.) 


Perhaps it is no longer supererogation to say that in America “The War” 
means the Civil War, or, to a dwindling number, the War between the States. 
To such an estate have we been reduced by the obtrusion of two world wars. 

And the War Came is exposition rather than argumentation. As it comes 
to a close the reader may be hoping for a summation or for a thesis concisely 
asserted. He will find none. Turning or returning to the preface, however, he 
will find the author saying that “it has not been my purpose to undertake 
what appears to me to be the fruitless and impossible task of proving or dis- 
proving that the Civil War was inevitable,” and that “the conclusion seems 
inescapable that this conflict was the product of deep and fundamental causes 
and that most of the compromise proposals were essentially superficial. There 
was no basis for sectional harmony as long as Negro slavery survived and as 
long as Northerners used their overwhelming political power in Congress to 
advance their special interests at the expense of the South.” 

Stampp certainly did not set out to prove any sentimental thesis. If he has 
any sectional loyalties, they are still his secret. Rather, he has made a research 
into political realism. What he has found out about each of the two sections 
will delight the surviving unregenerates of the other section; among such folk 
he will be tolerated everywhere and popular nowhere. For the South, what it 
“required of the North, in fact, was not a compromise but a complete sur- 
render” (p. 151). For the North, “not one iota of what Southerners considered 
‘discriminatory legislation’ was relinquished, and a higher tariff was added to 
to their list of grievances” (p. 164), and “the real purpose behind the con- 
ciliatory gestures of many of them [conservative Republicans} was not to 
save the Union by compromise but to gain some strategic advantage over the 
secessionists” (p. 172). For both sides, “the refusal of one side to entertain 
an adjustment, and of the other to offer it, provided reciprocal advantages 
for the policy of the dominant political group in each section” (p. 153). 
Finally, after all the feints and verbiage, “in the last analysis the issue was 
settled in Congress by a group of professional politicians who, according to the 
normal standards of their trade, attached much significance to considerations 


of personal and party gain” (pp. 153-54). 
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Where did Lincoln fit into the politics of the crisis? According to Stampp, 
he was something of a subordinate figure who “shared or merely reflected 
the views of most Northerners, for he was being guided by and not controlling 
public opinion” (p. 183). He never indicated “a desire to remove any of 
the sources of economic friction which had contributed so mightily to southern 
sectionalism” (p. 185). In making his decision to oppose compromise, he 
“utilized the politician’s penchant for fusing in his own mind the interests of 
his party and those of the nation as a whole’ (p. 186), and he did so without 
revealing whether a protracted civil war was part of his calculated risk (p. 
187). The “strategy of defense, a simple device whereby the initiative was 
thrown to the secessionists,” became his “basic approach to his problem” (p. 
190), but one for which he “could hardly be credited with originality’ (p. 
191). 

So much for the politicians, victimized by psychology, to put it charitably. 
But what of the great mass of Northerners, the men without urge to public 
office, the men who would pay the taxes and fight the war? Overwhelmingly 
their choice was war. But, says Stampp, why Northerners believed that “the 
formation of a southern confederacy would have been such a terrible disaster, 
is not easily explained.” He then suggests that there were many reasons— 
political, economic, some related to immediate effects and others to ultimate, 
some men holding the war as the way to a new era and others as the way to 
“the Union as it was,” with reasons often advanced by individuals in curious 
combinations. Among Northerners themselves, why the Union had to be pre- 
served was “‘a question they debated throughout the Civil War’ (p. 205). 
Who would say that the argument has ended? 

Stampp’s book has a peculiar interest for the present reviewer. In his own 
Northern Editorials on Secession he expressed the expectation of “an eventual 
interpretative volume.” And the War Came makes it all but certain that it will 
never be written. Stampp’s study itself is essentially one of northern editorial 
opinion; indeed, he has found his way into a host of the same editorial col- 
umns that provided meat for Northern Editorials. He has used his materials 
so well and he has come to such solid conclusions that it seems there need 
never be another examination of the sentiments of the northern press on the 
eve of the Civil War; but, of course, somebody will do it. 

To be sure, the book evokes some minor doubts and differences. Wasn’t 
there more concern about a basic moral issue? Didn’t constitutionalism figure 
more importantly in northern argument than suggested here? And wasn’t the 
same true of the border-state interest and of the impact on foreign relations? 
Haven't the spring elections of 1861 been too lightly dismissed? Whence and 
wherefore the deluge of nasty, anonymous, rabble-rousing “‘reports” that rated 
as news in the daily press? Hasn’t the author leaned too heavily on metro- 
politan, eastern, and Republican journals? Can eight editors speak for all west 
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of Ohio, New York City editors for the whole of the Empire State, and Phila- 
delphia editors for the whole of Pennsylvania? A score of papers highly vocal 
in that day are silent here—the Brooklyn Eagle, the Albany Evening Journal, 
and the Chicago Times, to mention three. Finally, surely the New York Herald 
spoke only for Bennett, and the Boston Herald was certainly not a fair spokes- 
man for the Douglas press. 

This is a really good book. It is well organized and well written, but most 
of all it presents an accurate picture of the welter of northern sentiments from 
which emerged the will to war in 1861. The publishers, too, have done a 
fine job. The proofreading has been superb. 


University of Pennsylvania Howarpb C. PERKINS 


South Carolina Goes to War, 1861-1865. By Charles Edward Cauthen. The 
James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume 32. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. vii, 256. Bib- 
liography. $1.25.) 


The title does not cover the contents fully. This is the story of South Caro- 
lina’s going to war and of her political activities during the war. Five chap- 
ters, or one third of the book, describe political events leading up to secession. 
Chief emphasis here is upon the year 1860. The rest of the book deals with 
the state at war. 

Largely political in mature this is a study about politicians and factions, 
conventions and legislatures, and the problems and issues which they faced. 
Though containing some interpretation and analysis, it is more factual than 
interpretative, more descriptive than analytical. It does not probe deeply into 
the remote causes of things. 

In treating the secession movement the author by-passes economic and cul- 
tural motivations and stresses political events which led to disunion. He is 
mainly interested in the conscious and avowed causes of secession as revealed 
by politicians and editors and by the actions of state legislatures and conven- 
tions. Contemporary secession literature leaves no doubt in his mind that 
security of slave property was the fundamental issue. He thus concurs with 
the recent thesis of Harold S. Schultz that secession in South Carolina resulted 
only when moderates became convinced that the antislavery party was gaining 
control of the nation. Not until Lincoln’s election became apparent were the 
radical sessionists able to wrest complete political control from the moderates. 

Secession was not the result of a “dark lantern conspiracy’ by a few leaders 
but rather the result of a process in which the people achieved unity on the 
issue. Such unity, however, Mr. Cauthen points out, must be explained on the 
basis of leadership over a period of years during which propaganda created 
a fertile soil for the seeds of disunion. Firmly convinced of the right of 
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secession when necessary, leaders, whether moderate or radical, prepared the 
people for this eventuality. Editors, politicians, pamphleteers, and other spokes- 
men of southern interests showed themselves “masters of the psychology of 
mass education” in the numerous great sectional crises. For example, the South 
Carolina press by a system of “‘selection and presentation” often suppressed 
the views of northern moderates and overemphasized those of northern ex- 
tremists. In the end secession finally arrived on a wave of popular enthusiasm, 
the masses believing that disunion could be peaceably effected. 

Mr. Cauthen grapples but briefly with the problem of assessing responsibility 
for starting the war. In general he follows the Ramsdell thesis that Lincoln 
shrewdly provoked the Confederates to fire on Fort Sumter in order to solidify 
his party, unite the North, and preserve the Union. But in this episode the 
author sees room for an honest difference of conclusion as found by Randall, 
Potter, and Stampp. 

When compared with some of her sister states in the Confederacy, South 
Carolina had a good war record. Probably no other state “officially” co-operated 
more fully with the Confederacy, concludes Mr. Cauthen. Whatever failure 
attended Confederate conscription was not due to obstacles set up by South 
Carolina authorities. Altogether this state furnished more men for the southern 
armies than she had voters in 1860. 

Despite official co-operation, however, traditional state-rights attitudes led 
to friction with the Richmond government as well as opposition to energetic 
measures in prosecution of the war at home. In the beginning the State 
Executive Council, given almost unlimited powers, waived state-rights principles 
in the interest of security and victory, but strong measures such as the impress- 
ment of Negro labor soon created anti-Council sentiment. Denounced by 
newspaper editors and by speakers at popular mass meetings the Council’s 
stormy though effective career was brought to an end by the state legislature 
in 1862. Its vigorous course had done too much violence to traditional indi- 
vidualism to be tolerated. 

The early, carping criticism of Davis and the Confederate Government 
carried on by R. B. Rhett and the Charleston Mercury was considered unfor- 
tunate by overwhelming sentiment. But by the spring of 1862 a strong anti- 
Davis reaction had set in. Of the South Carolina congressional delegation 
only Barnwell and Chestnut stood by the Confederate President to the end. 
By 1864 few South Carolinians spoke kindly of him. Though Davis and the 
Confederate Government had become the scapegoat of increasing disillusion- 
ment and suffering, the view still persisted that the state should co-operate in 
prosecution of the war. Only in the closing months of the struggle when 
faced with imminent danger of invasion did state officials engage seriously 
in a policy of obstruction. 

Based upon extensive research especially in manuscript and newspaper 
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sources, this book is an important contribution to “a better understanding of 
the political history’’ of South Carolina—the purpose for which it has been 
written. But it is a comprehensive account of South Carolinians neither at 
the front nor behind the lines. 


University of Virginia EDWARD YOUNGER 


The Gallant Hood. By John P. Dyer. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., 1950. Pp. 383. Illustrations, maps, notes, bibliography. 
$3.50.) 


An accepted occupational hazard of biography writing is the development 
of overfondness for the subject. When that subject is a man who could be 
rightly described by the young daughter of a Confederate senator from Texas 
as brave, patriotic, gallant, ‘of singular simplicity of character and charm of 
manner—boyish in his enthusiasm—superbly handsome, with beautiful blue 
eyes, golden hair and flowing beard—broad shoulders, tall and erect,” and at 
the same time a man who won the hearts of a group of untamed Texans partly 
by reason of his undoubted ability to whip any one of them if it had to be 
done, then any fondness which the biographer might show is understandable. 

It is one of the excellencies of Mr. Dyer’s book that his undoubted fond- 
ness for a subject who is best described by its title of The Gallant Hood does 
not blind him to the larger shortcomings of one who was in independent 
command of a major army when he was barely thirty-three years old—and who, 
before he was thirty-four, had come to the end of his military career in calami- 
tous failure. 

Young Hood, the author says, was a “superb combat officer.” No brigade 
in the whole Confederate army had a higher esprit de corps, or a fiercer loyalty 
to its commander, than Hood's “Texas shock troops.”” One third of the strength 
of the brigade was Georgian, and Hood himself was Texan only by adoption, 
but it was the Texas regiments whose homesick and unruly soldiers he had 
straightened out which gave their stamp to Hood’s command. “Richmond 
always knew when the Texans were in town,” and opposing commands knew, 
as at Gaines’s Mill, that Hood’s men were in front. 

Early in the war, Hood earned the respect of both Lee and Jackson and 
worked well with Longstreet. A major general after Sharpsburg, he lost the 
use of his left arm as the result of wounds at Gettysburg. With his crippled 
arm still in a sling, he led his division on the long railroad movement to 
Chickamauga and into battle there. This time he lost his right leg, amputated 
just below the hip, but won the stars of a lieutenant general. He might well 
have remained in Richmond as a disabled hero, says Mr. Dyer, but he accepted 
duty with the Army of Tennessee, by that time under Joseph E. Johnston, and 
finally, after the latter’s removal by President Davis, became the commanding 
general of that army. 
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As Hood rose in rank and responsibility, the author notes the development 
of traits which were to play their part in the tragedy of his final undoing. 
As General Lee wrote to President Davis, he was "‘a good fighter, very indus- 
trious on the battlefield, careless off.” He was not originally “of a carping 
and critical nature,” looking only to his “duty to execute his orders and fight 
when called on—nothing more.’ But the acclaim which was his in Richmond, 
and the favor with which he was treated by the President himself and his 
family, had their effect upon the simplicity of his character. When he went 
back to the army at Dalton he carried on an irregular correspondence, by-pass- 
ing his commander, with the President, his adviser General Bragg, and the 
Secretary of War—a procedure which in a man of less simplicity of character 
might have been regarded as bordering on intrigue. 

And then, at the crisis of the Atlanta campaign, Johnston was removed and 
Hood put in his place. It was a place, in the estimate of Mr. Dyer, in which 
he ‘never had a chance to succeed’’—if, indeed, anyone could have had such 
a chance—but “Richmond had made him a hero and he felt compelled to 
sustain his reputation.” He fought north of Atlanta at Peachtree Creek, fought 
to the east toward Decatur, fought to the west at Ezra Church, fought to the 
south at Jonesboro, and lost everywhere. The battles were sufficiently well 
planned, but the plans failed to work. In his “frustration and bitterness,” Mr. 
Dyer says, Hood unjustly blamed officers and men of the Army of Tennessee 
for his defeats and, to add to his difficulties, “let it be known that he felt 
the officers and men in the Army of Northern Virginia were superior.” 

Hood’s Tennessee campaign, whose only chance of success lay in “boldness 
and speed,” started off timidly and slowly. It missed its last chance of success 
in “the great mystery of Spring Hill,” which no writer has been able to solve 
satisfactorily, and moved on to its climax in the great tragedy of Franklin. 
After Franklin, ‘the situation being hopeless, [Hood} decided to advance.” 
The result was crushing defeat and utter rout at Nashville. The Army of 
Tennessee, and Hood along with it, was “finished.” 

This story of one overwhelmed by responsibilities beyond his powers is told 
against a background of events military, political, and social, including Hood’s 
wartime courtship in which, as in his military career, temporary success was 
followed by final failure. And then, the war over, Hood turned to business in 
New Orleans, married well and happily, became the father of eleven children, 
and seemed on the way to a patriarchal old age when the dread yellow fever 
epidemic of 1878 closed the port and destroyed his cotton business, and the 
epidemic of the next year carried off the general, his wife, and his eldest 
daughter, leaving as orphans for adoption by families all over the South ten 
children under ten years of age. With all his courage and gallantry, and all 
the devotion which he put first into the cause of the Confederacy and then 
into the pursuits of peace, Hood seems to have been foredoomed to failure. 
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In the development of the story here sketched, Mr. Dyer has used well 
the wealth of material which has clustered about so compelling a figure. The 
work is not entirely free of those inadvertences which seemingly will creep 
in, such as misplacing West Point, Virginia, with reference to Yorktown and 
Williamsburg (p. 67), confusing the positions of Huger and Magruder with 
reference to D. H. Hill at Malvern Hill (p. 102), and giving the name of 
Marietta, Georgia, to Decatur (p. 253). 

With his earlier work on Joe Wheeler, Mr. Dyer added to the gallery of 
colorful, readable, and sound portraits of Confederate leaders outside the 
limited ranks of major commanders. With this work, he has added to the 
understanding of another who expressed in his short life something of the 
tragedy of the short-lived Confederacy. 


Alexandria, Virginia RoBerT S. HENRY 


Confederate Broadside Verse: A Bibliography and Finding List of Confede- 
rate Broadside Ballads and Songs. By E. L. Rudolph. (New Braunfels, 
Texas: The Book Farm, 1950. Pp. 119. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


“Here’s to our Generals brave, who we know will well behave, 
With their officers and soldiers to sustain ’em ha, ha, 

Foes, in meeting the Louisiana Guards, had better square their yards. 
And stear clear of this our hapyy land of Caanan.” 


This, the first verse of “The Volunteer Mess Song,” published on a six- 
by-nine inch sheet by John Hopkins of New Orleans in 1861, decorated with 
the seal of South Carolina, and bordered by type ornaments, is a good sample 
of early Confederate broadside verse. The note of exuberant defiance, the 
strained quality of the poetry, the repeated misspellings, such as “‘stear,” 
“Caanan,” and “hapyy’ (attributable in some instances at least to shortage 
of type)—and even the fact that only one copy is extant in a public depository 
—are characteristics well known to those who have worked with Confederate 
broadsides. 

In the little volume here reviewed, E. L. Rudolph establishes himself as 
one of the leading authorities on Confederate broadside poetry. From a sys- 
tematic survey of holdings in some 150 libraries, the author compiled a list 
of 318 titles. Location and cataloging of these titles, with brief descriptive 
comments, comprises the bulk of the volume. In a twelve-page introduction 
the author analyzes the character and content of the ballads and presents 
interesting information about their form, printing, distribution, influence, and 
preservation. The text is illustrated by facsimile reproductions of five selected 
broadsides, one of which is in prose. Separate indices of first lines, tunes, and 
authors facilitate use of the list. 

The author does not claim to present a complete list of Confederate broad- 
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side ballads. He limits himself to titles found in libraries of final deposit. 
Survey of private holdings would doubtless yield other titles, but the searching 
of such collections would be an expensive and difficult chore and would not 
serve as useful a purpose as the cataloging of those open to public use. 

The auther prepared his list during World War II and gives no indication 
of having revised it afterward. During the war years many regular custodians 
were on military leave and restrictions on travel made it impossible for the 
author to make a firsthand check of most holdings. Hence, it is reasonable 
to assume that some titles were overlooked and that discrepancies which under 
normal conditions might have been avoided found their way into the com- 
pilation. 

But any extensive listing of fugitive materials is apt to be less than perfect. 
Professor Rudolph deserves much credit for tracking down these precious and 
interesting items, fitting them into their proper historical setting, and pointing 
up their importance. 

It is unfortunate that a work of such general excellence is blemished by 
occasional errors in printing—such as the misspelling of hazards (“‘razards’’) 
on page 13 and the repetition of a line of text on page 15. 

It is to be hoped that the author will now turn his experience and talents 
to the larger task of cataloging and interpreting the enormous mass of broad- 
side literature disseminated by northern printers during the Civil War. 

Emory University BELL IRvIN WILEY 
Folksongs of Florida. Collected and edited by Alton C. Morris. (Gainesville: 

University of Florida Press, 1950. Pp. xvi, 464. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography. $7.50.) 


After nearly a score of years of careful research and editing, Professor Alton 
C. Morris of the University of Florida has given to the public his Folksongs 
of Florida. \n his carefully documented presentation of the major results of 
his years of collecting he displays the surviving folksongs of our southernmost 
state in a handsomely made product of the youthful and vigorous University 
of Florida Press. 

It is folklore of the sort that Dr. Morris has compiled that is rapidly vanish- 
ing before the mechanized entertainment media of the twentieth century. A 
sort of folklore will doubtless survive the competition of the movies, radio, 
and television, and it is possible that the new media will encourage wider 
dissemination of this portion of our American cultural heritage, but, more 
likely than not, only in stereotyped and sterilized versions. There is a charm 
in the genuine folksong which, for its fullest enjoyment, demands the song’s 
natural habitat and its naturally artless performers. Sophistication and mechani- 
zation are its greatest enemies. . 
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Folksongs of Florida was gathered from a departing generation. Much that 
was available when Dr. Morris was working through the National Youth 
Administration of Florida and the Florida Federal Writers’ Project might not 
be had were he to start his project anew. The folk artists who remembered 
the songs of two generations ago have graduated from the backwoods fiddle 
to the heavenly harp. It is noteworthy that in the work camps of the newer 
industries of Florida Professor Morris has found little material. 

In his concise and instructive introduction the author says: "Folksongs of 
Florida may properly be considered as a social commentary of Florida and 
its people.” As such it is a source of primary value for the future historian and 
novelist. In not limiting his recordings to strictly indigenous lore Dr. Mor- 
ris demonstrates the heterogeneous nature of Florida’s population and its tradi- 
tions. But, despite evidence of certain ballad survivals of particular interest to 
the folklorist, the most interesting portions of the work are those which record 
folksongs native to Florida: “Jump, Isabel, Slide Water,” ‘Frank DuPree,” 
“West Palm Beach Storm,” ‘Miami Hairikin,” ‘‘The Lost Boys of East Bay,” 
“Why Can't I Catch a Beau?” “Come and Jine,” and “I Want to Go Back to 
Georgia.” Many other songs, of course, show considerable local influence. 

Professor Morris’s notes add much to the value of the book. The documen- 
tation of most of the songs is extensive, but some songs which have crept 
into oral lore after beginning as art songs are not fully noted. Amplified notes 
would clarify the origins of “The Happy Land of Canaan,” which appears 
as “Revolutionary War Song’’; “The Homespun Dress,” which Carrie Bell 
Sinclair wrote during the Civil War to the tune of “The Bonnie Blue Flag”’; 
and “Jenny Crack Corn,”” which is insufficiently noted as a derivative of ‘The 
Blue Tail Fly.” 

But minor cavilings should not detract from the merit of a well-done book. 
Dr. Morris has recorded an invaluable segment of social history. Careful 
musical transcriptions by Dr. Leonhard Deutsch, a preface by Dr. Arthur 
Palmer Hudson, illustrations, bibliography, and index add stature to a worthy 
volume. 


Emory University RicHARD B, HARWELL 
Florida's Golden Sands. By Alfred Jackson Hanna and Kathryn Abbey Hanna. 


(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1950. Pp. 429. Illustrations, 
maps, sources. $4.00.) 


The team of Hanna and Hanna for some years has taken the history of 
Florida as its own special province. Kathryn Hanna published in 1941 an 
excellent one-volume survey of the state; two years later Alfred Hanna, with 
James Branch Cabell, told the story of the St. Johns River; and in 1948 the 
Hannas produced the really fascinating Lake Okeechobee in the American 
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Lakes Series. Their most recent book explores and interprets Florida's east 
coast. 

This picturesque eastern area, aptly characterized as a “golden-sands” region, 
should be of special interest to thousands of tourists who annually escape 
northern winters by invading Florida all the five-hundred-mile way from Jack- 
sonville to Key West. But, let me hasten to add, the Hannas have not written 
a superficial tourist guide to be scanned with sun glasses. They have given 
not only Florida but the nation a sound and thoughtful historical narrative. 
In almost every particular their judgments are well balanced. Their prose is 
colorful and at times dramatic, but in no instance does color obscure clarity. 

Beginning with a discussion of colonial backgrounds, Florida's Golden Sands 
moves into the Spanish period, discusses planters and plantations, and takes 
time to talk of pirates, privateers, and illicit slave traders. The effect of the 
Civil War on Florida is worked out in some detail. This is a competent chapter, 
a better chapter perhaps than the one which follows and which attempts to 
evaluate the real Yankee invasion of Florida after the war. The second half of 
the book seems to move more swiftly, but this probably is because of the nature 
of the material. To watch the emergence of modern Florida, to see the change 
from the simple to the complex, to witness with the Hannas the development 
of a national playground—to do all this and more is a satisfying experience. 

Perhaps the last three chapters—those interpreting Key West, discussing 
World War II, and offering an overview—are the weakest, yet this does not 
imply that they are uninteresting or valueless. It always is difficult to appraise 
properly contemporary scenes and movements. Had the Hannas been able to 
interview some of the ‘thousands of Americans” stationed at Florida's military 
posts and naval stations, they might have secured foreign and critical reactions 
that would have lent additional color and fact to the narrative. It probably 
is safe to say that although hundreds of servicemen and their families have 
returned to Florida to become peaceful citizens, other thousands never want to 
see the east coast again. This, however, is a minor carping criticism and in no 
way lessens the fact that this volume is a substantial contribution. The American 
scene needs more able workmen like the firm of Hanna and Hanna. 


University of Minnesota PuILip D. JoRDAN 


Joel Chandler Harris—Folklorist. By Stella Brewer Brookes. (Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1950. Pp. xvi, 182. Appendix, bibliography, 
notes. $4.00.) 


We cannot well have too great a body of affectionate tribute to Joel Chandler 
Harris by those competent to appraise his talents, and we welcome a volume 
such as Mrs. Brookes’. The younger generation of today, exposed to the 
excitements of television and a daily surfeit of shallow comics, will find it 
difficult to understand how their elders responded with eager happiness to the 
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tales of Uncle Remus and the genuine human qualities of Harris, or to grasp 
what a real place this Georgia writer of Negro folk tales held in southern his- 
tory in his time. Hopalong Cassidy, imitated by millions, might well envy 
the quiet love felt by the tens of thousands for the Negro who seemed truly 
to live as he told, in Harris’ stories, of Br’er Rabbit, Br’er Fox, and their doings. 

The folklorist studying Harris’ writings finds in the tales themes common 
to people in many lands. Mrs. Brookes refers to A. Gerber’s study of Old 
World origins of some of the stories and recalls that in 1879 Harris had been 
surprised at the similarity of tales current in the annals of Amazonian tribes 
and of southern Negroes. Harris insisted more than once that he was but the 
compiler, and not the creator, of much of Uncle Remus; and so great was his 
popularity that many interested friends wrote to let him know of legends and 
folklore collected from Negroes in their localities. 

Rudyard Kipling wrote to ask Harris “from what nature myth” came Miss 
Meadows and the girls, who seemed so naturally to take their parts in the 
cast of Uncle Remus’ characters. Harris had already told Church, his illustrator, 
that he could not pretend to know what was meant by Miss Meadows, and 
this probably is the simple truth. 

Mrs. Brookes’ chief purpose, she says, is to supply an analysis of the folk- 
lore in the Uncle Remus volumes. That gives the impression of a catalogue, 
and one can imagine what Uncle Remus would have said of such a task. But 
in classifying the stories into trickster tales, myths, supernatural tales, proverbs, 
dialect, and songs Mrs. Brookes is anything but a mere cataloguer. Her love 
for her topic might here and there seem to lose full perspective, but one can 
forgive in such a case, and be thankful again that she has written this volume. 
The compilation of proverbs (pages 98-110) or homely sayings from the stories 
is enough to make the reader glad to have come across this addition to the store 
of books on the South’s beloved Joel Chandler Harris. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee CHARLES McD. PUCKETTE 


A Charlestonian's Recollections, 1846-1913. By D. E. Huger Smith. (Charles- 
ton: Carolina Art Association, 1950. Pp. [vi], 162. $3.50.) 


In the preface Alice R. Huger Smith explains that her father wrote these 
reminiscences at her insistence in 1913 for the benefit of his children and 
grandchildren. She does not mention, however, that the first sixty-seven pages, 
with a few slight alterations and deletions, were published in 1936 in A Caro- 
lina Rice Plantation of the Fifties, a charming volume containing thirty of her 
water-color illustrations. The artist also collaborated with her father in The 
Dwelling Houses of Charleston, South Carolina. 

‘These fitges describing the Charlestonian’s boyhood days at Smithfield, a rice 
plantation on the Combahee River, where the family spent several months 
each year, present a remarkably clear picture of an industry long since aban- 
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doned in South Carolina. While adding little to the knowledge already gained 
from the published papers of R. F. W. Allston and from the reminiscences 
of Elizabeth Allston Pringle and Duncan C. Heyward, Smith’s memoirs are 
replete with human interest and amusing anecdotes. The chapter depicting the 
author’s life in Charleston during the same decade is also significant: the luxu- 
rious house on Meeting with its retinue of slaves, the town regulations, the 
“free persons of colour,” amusements, schools, and holidays. 

Abruptly the Civil War transformed the scene. Enlisting at seventeen as 
a private in the Marion Artillery, Smith visited the plantation before his de- 
parture for the army. ‘How I love to let my thoughts linger over those weeks,” 
he writes, “for they were like a bookmark between the happy chapters of a 
dying past, and the lurid pages of a tragic future.’ His account of the subse- 
quent years of war and reconstruction adds a poignant note to the familiar 
story. Students of the Civil War will delight in the intimate glimpses he gives 
of the war in the Charleston area, of his race against Sherman to join Johnston 
in North Carolina, of the discipline of his battery in the demoralization before 
the surrender. 

Returning to the Combahee, Smith found that everything at Smithfield 
except the Negro houses had been burned by the Federals. In vain did he 
attempt to have the Freedmen’s Bureau eject a northern interloper from his 
overseer’s house. Finally, he secured control of the plantation, only to be 
forced to sell it after two years for $2,000—an estate valued at $120,000 in 
1860. 

Smith secured a position as clerk in a factorage and cotton brokerage busi- 
ness in Charleston and advanced until he became a member of the firm. He 
participated in the campaign of 1876 and gives a stirring account of the 
attempt of the Negro ‘‘Hunkidories” to intimidate the Negro Democrats at 
the polls. After the turbulence subsided he became active in the social and 
intellectual life of Charleston. 

As the record of a cultivated Charleston aristocrat whose life spanned the 
period from the Old South to the New and who wrote accurately, philosophi- 
cally, and even humorously of his experiences, Smith’s recollections are of 
interest both to the historian and to the general reader. The book re-creates 
the atmosphere of the past. Unfortunately, it has no index, and careless proof- 
reading left nearly a score of errors. 


Converse College LILLIAN KIBLER 


High Time to Tell It. By Mary Alves Long. (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 314. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


This is a book of reminiscences—frank, vivid, and entertaining. The sus- 
tained interest of the narrative is a tribute to the author’s literary skill. 
Mary Alves Long was born in Randolph County, North Carolina, in Decem- 
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ber, 1864. That was shortly before the Surrender, a word heard so often in 
her childhood that for a time she thought it was, like December, the name of 
a month. Her father was William J. Long, lawyer and planter and graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, and her mother Mary Webb of old Hills- 
borough. Including various cousins and aunts the family circle consisted of 
eighteen persons, and the dependent “‘darkies’’ numbered still more. The 
Longs were conservative Presbyterians, well educated, able, and energetic. 
The women of the family demonstrated a remarkable capacity for supporting 
themselves by teaching and sewing. 

Mary Alves, the youngest Long, experienced a happy and well-regulated 
childhood. Her world encompassed no less than five counties. At fourteen she 
entered Peace Institute in Raleigh, a Presbyterian school for girls, and remained 
four years. Immediately after her graduation in 1882 the family, apparently 
in financial straits, moved to faraway Minneapolis, where the eldest sister had 
become the leading dressmaker and another sister a teacher. Here they all 
prospered, and Mary Alves attended the University of Minnesota and taught 
in the public schools for ten years. In the late 1890’s her love of English lit- 
erature and composition took her to the University of Chicago to study under 
Robert Herrick and William Vaughn Moody. Undoubtedly the germ of High 
Time to Tell It is to be found in some of the themes she wrote for them. 
Later she became a teacher in the city school system. “Chicago and most of 
all the University had got into my blood,” she says. After a total of thirty-five 
years in the classroom Miss Long retired at fifty-eight. Since then she has 
enjoyed leisure and travel, and under the auspices of women’s clubs she has 
devoted herself to the cause of world peace. 

Of the book’s more than 300 pages approximately 175 treat the author's 
Randolph County girlhood and 50 more her days at Peace Institute. These 
alone would have made a unified, satisfying volume. With understandable 
affection, lively humor, and astonishing detail Miss Long re-creates the food, 
dress, houses, furnishings, people, places, events, farm operations, and school 
activities of the distant seventies. All this should please social historians and 
general readers alike. Though not without value, the portions of the book 
dealing with Minneapolis and Chicago are somewhat inferior, and the life of 
the author from 1900 to the present is sketchily disposed of in fifteen pages. 
Twenty-five illustrations, most of them family portraits, and attractive design 
by the Duke University Press add to the appeal of the work. There is no index. 


North Carolina State College StuarT NosLin 


The American Mind: An Interpretation of American Thought and Character 
Since the 1880's.. By Henry Steele Commager. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 476. Frontispiece, bibliography. $5.00.) 


A reporter interviewing Henry Steele Commager recently found him pre- 
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paring a two-volume book of readings on the Civil War (now on the market) ; 
a second St. Nicholas anthology; a book on Justice Story; and a child’s life 
of Robert E. Lee. In addition, the professor was thinking about a book on 
the English mind; and of course he is editing a new American Nation Series, 
in thirty-odd volumes. . 

This interview helps one understand Te American Mind. Commager is 
a man of extraordinary talent, a trained historian with a keen mind, a smooth 
style, and a great capacity for work. He tends, however, to scatter his energy; 
he works in such hot haste that he fails to do justice to his talents. 

To make the point specific. The American Mind is a good book, but not 
nearly so good as it should be, nor as good as Commager could have made 
it. The publishers and some reviewers have described it as a work of major 
importance in American historiography. It is not. Rather it is a sort of over- 
sized Chronicles of America volume, providing a quick survey of a substantial 
amount of material already available in print. It offers interesting but not 
especially novel interpretations. In other words, it is of minor rather than 
major importance—a book that will be excellent for outside reading in college 
courses and may attract some general readers. 

In his preface the author admits that the title and subtitle are too broad, 
since he has failed to “discuss at length such things as art, education, criticism, 
psychology, anthropology, business, science, technology, and a dozen other 
manifestations of American culture.” Instead, Commager (like Parrington, 
whom he admires) stresses literature and journalism, philosophy and religion. 
He also relies heavily on legal materials and considers the contributions of a 
few sociologists, historians, economists, and architects. 

Being concerned with broad interpretation, Commager properly makes no 
effort to cover his fields of interest in detail. He emphasizes the work of one 
or a few leading figures in each discussion. Generally, he picks individuals 
whom he admires—William James, for instance, Roscoe Pound, Louis Sullivan, 
Lester Ward. From the viewpoint of the average reader this approach has 
merit, for it is easier to remember a few rather than many names. But the 
stress on individual contributions has serious drawbacks when it comes to 
reaching conclusions about the “American mind.” Many outstanding leaders 
are not representative of their own disciplines, let alone the public at large. 
Certainly Commager’s concluding chapter, “The Twentieth-Century American,” 
fails to establish any close tie between the public and the individuals featured 
in earlier chapters. 

What is more, the technique of featuring a few leaders breaks down badly 
for the period since World War I. In the recent decades there have been few 
giants ; intellectual change has come from co-operation and by combining many 
minor contributions. As a result, this volume deals mainly with problems and 
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leaders of the 1885-1915 era, with Commager suggesting (p. 54) that we 
are still living in the shadow of the great men of those days. Thus the book 
is a lot better in presenting the intellectual climate of the Populist-Progressive 
period than in describing the thought patterns of the New Deal and global- 
influence epoch. To put it in another way: the book does not really come to 
grips with the intellectual aspects of the two great problems of our day: (1) 
the relationship of science and technology to human welfare; and (2) the 
complications arising out of the position of the United States as a world power, 
political, economic, and cultural. 

Since this is a book of interpretation, Professor Commager naturally sets 
forth his own point of view. Although he seems to have a sentimental attach- 
ment to bygone days, he takes an optimistic view of present-day society. He 
is on the whole a liberal, who believes in the civil liberties and defends aca- 
demic freedom. He favors moderate reform, writes favorably about the Popu- 
lists and Progressives, and is a mild New Dealer (1933-1938 variety). He is 
in favor of thinkers who have stressed the practical (the frontispiece portrait 
is of William James). He likes to see a note of social consciousness in novel- 
ists, philosophers, and other writers. He is hostile toward Spencerian Social 
Darwinists and latter-day reactionaries, though he gives little consideration 
to twentieth-century conservatism. Nor does he have much to say about radi- 
cals. Some of his judgments are a trifle out of balance with his main position, 
for example, his treatment of Beard; but the main interpretation is constant 
throughout. 

The bibliography is useful, though marred by many errors. The text, too, 
should have been rechecked for error, and the index could have been improved. 


University of Wisconsin FRED HARVEY HARRINGTON 


The Papers of Walter Clark, Volume II, 1902-1924. Edited by Aubrey Lee 
Brooks and Hugh Talmage Lefler. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. vii, 608. Illustrations. $6.00.) 


The publication of this second volume ought clearly to establish Walter 
Clark as one of the most extraordinary characters in the generation of American 
progressives. This volume, covering as it does the years from 1902, when 
Clark was first elected chief justice of North Carolina, until his death in 
1924, more than fulfills the promise of the first and far excels it in interest 
and importance. 

These well-chosen letters, articles, and speeches reveal that their author was 
a person of tremendous intellectual depth and learning, with a wonderful 
capacity for growth and receptivity to mew ideas. He had long since cast off 
most of the chains of provincialism and romantic tribalism that bound most 
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of his contemporaries in the state, and by 1902 he had come to have a clear 
conception of the organization of his society and the Jocus of political power. 
As a student of Henry George, he perceived the manner in which the great 
interests had monopolized the natural resources of the country; hence he advo- 
cated nationalization of these resources as a means of recovering this lost 
heritage for the people. As an astute observer of the contemporary political 
scene, he saw clearly enough the manner in which the railroads and great 
corporations were using their economic power to obtain immunity from ade- 
quate regulation and taxation; hence his frantic attempts to awaken the people 
of North Carolina to the realities of their political life. 

Walter Clark’s political philosophy can best be summarized by saying that 
he was a radical in the best American tradition—a latter-day Jeffersonian who 
had adapted his political views to meet the necessities of an industrialized and 
corporation-dominated society. 

Chances are that had Clark grown up in a state whose people were less 
hostile to the developing ideals of the twentieth century he would have occupied 
a position in the progressive movement analogous to that held by La Follette, 
Brandeis, or George W. Norris. Certain it is that he would not have been 
another Bryan, Wilson, or Theodore Roosevelt, as his mind was too bold and 
his concepts were too daring to equip him for the leadership of a mass move- 
ment. Yet in his own way and within a limited sphere he had a large influence 
upon his generation: as a jurist who, along with Roscoe Pound and Brandeis, 
strove successfully to humanize the law and to mitigate the severity of the 
common law tradition; as an important leader in the movement to grant full 
legal and political rights to women; as the defender of children; and always 
as the vigilant tribune and guardian of the people’s rights in numerous con- 
tests with the railroads and corporations. 

The editors of this volume have done not only a competent editorial job; 
they have also courageously printed a number of letters of the kind that do 
not usually find their way into volumes like this one. Clark’s integrity led 
him to write fearlessly, and sometimes acidly, about his contemporaries, with 
the result that many of them come in for some pretty hard knocks. Especially 
is this true of Josephus Daniels, whose reputation as a progressive leader 
emerges somewhat tarnished. 

There seem to be very few errors in the book. The Harry Byrd mentioned 
in a note on page 155 was Harry E. Byrd, not the present senator from Vir- 
ginia. Louis F. Post is improperly identified on page 349. He was Assistant 
Secretary of Labor in 1918, not editor of the Public. And there are several 
occasions when the editors do not explain events which are referred to in the 
letters. But these are minor shortcomings in such a large and important volume. 


Northwestern University ARTHUR S. LINK 
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The American Tradition in Religion and Education. By R. Freeman Butts. 
(Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 230. Notes. $3.00.) 


Professor Butts has set himself the task of writing as impartial a study as 
possible, a monograph, not a tract. The main task of the historian “‘is to re- 
examine the past in the light of present problems as an aid to deciding what 
should be done in the future” (p. xi). He believes that bias cannot be elimi- 
nated but it can be reduced to manageable proportions. Moreover, he states 
his point of view openly. This book assumes: “‘that religious freedom is a 
foundation stone of American liberty, that the preservation of the equal rights 
of religious conscience is a necessity for genuine religious freedom, that the 
guarantee of religious freedom is an essential function of our constitutional 
form of government, that public education is a bulwark of our common demo- 
cratic values, that private education has a legitimate and desirable function to 
serve in American society, and that ‘an establishment of religion’. .. is a threat 
to religious freedom and to the American tradition of democracy” (pp. xiii- 
xiv). 

Professor Butts neither invents, distorts, nor omits relevant evidence—a big 
job when the mass of pertinent literature is kept in mind. Today church-state 
relations are up for renewed discussion and the battle will have to be fought 
all over again. Many books and tracts are appearing on the subject. The 
monumental three-volume work of Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and 
State in the United States (1950), is a recent example of a thorough investi- 
gation. Canon Stokes agrees throughout with Professor Butts, and he makes 
the interesting point that the churches greatly benefited from the separation. 
Their members found themselves in complete control of their own affairs and 
in healthful rivalry with each other. True the churches, until the advent of 
the income tax, could function under limited civil government and by means 
of private charity gave vast sums of money to colleges, schools, missions, poor 
relief, hospitals, church buildings of beauty, and music of quality. Relations 
with the state and the nation were founded largely on the theories of Jefferson 
and Madison, and in practice the Virginian settlement met the needs of church 
and state. 

However, will civil authority empty the pockets of the citizen and destroy 
the whole voluntary organized life of America? Or, will the balance of power 
of the various churches be destroyed and one or another demand special rights? 
Lastly, will the threat of Communism invigorate the churches and intensify 
their demands far beyond the relative tolerance of Jefferson’s day? Professor 
Butts has struck his blow for the accepted settlement of the last 175 years, 
and more important he has stated what that settlement was and is. 


University of California, Los Angeles FRANK J. KLINGBERG 
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The Jews of Charleston: A History of an American Jewish Community. By 
Charles Reznikoff, with the collaboration of Uriah Z. Engelman. (Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1950. Pp. xii, 343. 
Illustrations, notes. $4.00.) 


The history of the Jews in America is an area of scholarship which has long 
been overly neglected. Until only recently, comparatively little had been done 
in retelling the story of Jewish life here, although the beginnings of that story 
go back, as does the history of America in general, to the voyage of Columbus 
itself. Fortunately efforts are now being made to remedy this, and The Jews of 
Charleston is a significant contribution in this respect. 

This volume was written as part of the bicentennial celebration of the Jew- 
ish community of Charleston, which has been dated from the founding in 1750 
of its first congregation, Beth Elohim, still flourishing. The first reference to 
Jews in the city, however, dates back much earlier to 1695, and we have in 
this well-illustrated and well-annotated work the story of the Jews in Charleston 
from the first individual Jew who set foot there in that year to a rather full 
study of the Jewish community as it is today. 

Many personalities of the past are introduced to the reader. Some of the 
outstanding among these are Moses Lindo, who before the Revolution con- 
tributed greatly to the economic life of Charleston through his promotion of 
the trade in indigo; Francis Salvador, hero of the Revolution and the first Jew 
in America to hold elective office; Isaac Harby, leader of religious reform; 
and Penina Moise, the blind poetess. 

South Carolina was from the beginning the most liberal of all the colonies 
with respect to religious freedom. A visitor about 1770 writes that the people 
were “‘renound for concord, compleasance, courteousness, and tenderness toward 
each other, and more so toward foreigners, without regard or respect of nation 
or religion.’” The Jews in Charleston, therefore, had ample opportunity, which 
they took advantage of, not only to develop their own religious life freely, but 
to make a significant contribution civically as well. 

The summary of the religious activities of Charleston Jewry is of particular 
interest because Congregation Beth Elohim considers itself to be “The Cradle 
of Reform Judaism in America.” It was out of this congregation that there 
came the Reformed Society of Israelites, the first efforts at Reform in this 
country. Although this group failed in its objectives and disbanded, later on 
Beth Elohim did become a part of the new Reform movement, which was being 
pressed in other parts of the country as well; and Beth Elohim is the earliest 
congregation still in existence to hold a Reform service in this country. Today 
Beth Elohim shares the religious life of the community with three other con- 
gregations, one conservative and two orthodox. 

To a large extent the story of Charleston Jewry reflects the same pattern of 
Jewish life that existed in other communities as well. But the story of Charles- 
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ton is made more interesting by the fact that it has maintained to this day a 
sense of historical continuity with its early settlers and an appreciation of its 
historical heritage which is rare elsewhere. This is symbolized dramatically 
by the fact that Congregation Beth Elohim chose as its president during its 
bicentennial year Thomas J. Tobias, a direct descendant of Joseph Tobias, the 
first president of the Congregation, elected when it was founded in 1750. 

Charlestonians are noted for their local pride, and the Jewish community 
of Charleston is no exception. We see from this account of the Jewish con- 
tribution over a period of more than two centuries to the religious and civic 
life of Charleston why this pride is justified. 


Lexington, Kentucky SIDNEY BALLON 


The Catholic University of America, 1903-1909: The Rectorship of Denis 
]. O'Connell. By Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. (Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 298. Illustrations, appendix, 
bibliography. $3.50.) 


This volume is the fourth of a series on the history of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America; it studies the rectorship of Denis J. O'Connell, 1903-1909; it 
is at once a history of the institution and a biography of the man. These were 
perhaps the most critical years in the life of the university, and until the 
appearance of Father Barry's book they were much misunderstood. He begins 
by introducing the man who was to preside over the destinies of the univer- 
sity, by tracing O’Connell’s education, previous appointments and positions, 
and the favor and disfavor experienced prior to his taking office in Wash- 
ington. When in 1903 O’Connell was called from temporary disfavor to head 
the school, he realized that his chief tasks would be to improve the financial 
stability and internal organization of the institution and to bring it to public 
attention. Almost at once all other considerations were dwarfed by the financial 
crisis occasioned by the bankruptcy of the university treasurer, a local real 
estate operator, to whom the university had entrusted its endowment funds, 
scholarships, and investments. Only after weathering this storm could O’Con- 
nell turn to such problems as expansion of the institution, organization of the 
administration and faculty, and the regulation of studies. In all of this he 
met with considerable opposition, arising from difference of views, disharmony 
in the faculty and governing boards, and his own attitude. Eventually organi- 
zation and financial health were attained. Moreover O'Connell did much to 
publicize the institution and enlist the support of heirarchy, clergy, and laity, 
so that when he resigned the impress of his incumbency was stamped on the 
university. 

The author was fortunate in being able to investigate the archives of so 
many dioceses and educational and religious bodies in preparing this work. 
The result is a readable, comprehensive, and objective presentation of the 
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events and issues of those difficult years. Some may find fault with the abun- 
dance of quotations, but that is a matter of opinion. On pages 121 and 122 
there is some inconsistency in the spelling of a proper name. The appendixes 
help in an understanding of the text; the bibliography is exhaustive and 
critical; the index is quite satisfactory. 


West Baden College CHARLES H. METZGER 


The People of Atlanta: A Demographic Study of Georgia's Capital City. By 
C. A. McMahan. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1950. Pp. 
xxiii, 257. Maps, illustrations, appendixes, bibliography. $4.00.) 


Population analysis, which in recent years has become one of the major 
branches of sociology, has now reached a stage where it has taken unto itself 
a mame, demography, and has developed for itself an elaborate methodology. 
Southern sociologists have not lagged behind in these developments, and the 
students of such men as T. Lynn Smith have now begun to place their wares 
upon the market. Hence the appearance of The People of Atlanta, done by 
C. A. McMahan of the University of Georgia. 

As might be expected in a pioneer study of this sort, McMahan spends 
considerable time explaining what demography is about, while the citizens 
of Atlanta, who are to be surveyed, remain offstage. Not until Chapter III 
do we open the doors and find the people. McMahan begins with a study 
of the “number and distribution” of the population. Atlanta, he finds, is more 
densely populated than the average urban center of the United States, and 
much more so than the other large cities of the South. For purposes of com- 
parison McMahan refers in his study to both the urban centers of the nation 
as a whole and the southern cities of Dallas, Nashville, and New Orleans. 

Almost all of the Atlanta population is American by birth, less than five 
thousand persons being foreign-born, as of the 1940 census. Negroes, inci- 
dentally, are outnumbered by whites by about two to one. 

As for age groups, McMahan found that Atlanta is typical of the American 
large city: short on children and old persons and long on people of the work- 
ing ages. More Atlanta men work for wages than is the case in the usual 
large city, but the percentage of industrial workers falls well under the national 
urban average. Interestingly enough, in Atlanta there is a shortage of men, 
Atlanta having the smallest percentage of men as compared to women of any 
large city in the country. The superabundance of women is accounted for in 
part, however, by the large number of Negro women in domestic service. 

Atlanta people stand better than an average chance at matrimony, and mar- 
riages occur at an earlier age than is usually the case in similar cities. In fact, 
young Atlantans appear to be marrying at “a slightly earlier age” than the 
older generations did! The population does not, however, reproduce itself. 
In 1940 Atlanta fertility was well under the national average of large cities; 
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and surprisingly enough, it is the Negroes who lag behind the whites in the 
rate of reproduction. But Atlanta keeps on growing nevertheless; for rural 
Georgia and neighboring states more than fill the breach, while “Yankee” 
migrants are exceedingly few. 

Atlanta is teeming with Baptists, and women comprise the largest percentage 
of churchgoers. Atlantans are “fairly well’ educated, although the Negro does 
not fare so well as the white man. In fact, the “quality” of the Atlanta popu- 
lation is “comparatively high,’’ says McMahan. This is shown by the fact that 
the people take such good care of their “helpless offspring” that the death 
rate of white children is below the national average and even that of Negro 
children is only slightly above the average. If, says McMahan, Atlantans take 
good care of babies, they must likewise “take care of themselves’—a rather 
inspiring assumption. 

Since 1850, when its population reached 2,500, Atlanta has steadily grown. 
McMahan explains this growth chiefly by Atlanta’s strategic location as to 
transportation facilities, which have promoted trade and brought about the 
establishment of branch and regional offices of mercantile and financial firms. 
The relocation of the state capital at Atlanta after the Civil War helped con- 
siderably, as have a miscellany of factors associated with the concentration of 
people, institutions, and industrial activities in the area. 

Will Atlanta continue to grow? Yes, says McMahan. “If other southern 
cities continue at their present rates of growth, Atlanta will probably someday 
surpass New Orleans.” Atlanta Chamber of Commerce please copy, and order 
several thousand copies of this monograph. 

McMahan’s work is exhaustive and the result indicates a great deal of pains- 
taking effort. It is unfortunate that he concerns himself almost exclusively with 
the comparatively recent census figures of 1930 and 1940, a fact which robs the 
study of historical perspective. It is also regrettable that the book had to appear 
before the returns of the 1950 census became available. However, the delay in 
such a case might have been prohibitive. 

In addition to a wealth of tables and charts there are a number of appropriate 
illustrations, picturing various scenic wonders of Atlanta. The latter help 
immeasurably to enrich a study which might otherwise warrant the criticism 
that one could not see Atlanta for the people. 














































Mississippi State College JOHN K. BETTERSWORTH 


The Evolution of Our Latin-American Policy: A Documentary Record. Com- 
piled and edited by James W. Gantenbein. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp xxviii, 979. Appendices. $12.50.) 


The editor states his purposes clearly: ‘I have endeavored to trace through 
official documents th: principal lines of our foreign policy regarding Latin 
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America. I have no theory or principle to prove or explain and have no purpose 
of presenting either propaganda or criticism with respect to any period.’” Beyond 
this brief statement the author contributes nothing by way of elucidation of the 
documents or discussion of them to indicate what are “the principal lines of 
our foreign policy regarding Latin America.” We are therefore forced to 
examine his arrangement of materials to find a clue to his thinking. The selec- 
tions fall under six headings: General Principles; the Monroe Doctrine; the 
Independence of Cuba; the Panama Canal Concession; Certain Controversies 
with Mexico; Intervention in Nicaragua, Honduras, and the Dominican Re- 
public; and four appendices. The latter are principally a selection of agree- 
ments and other documents which emerged from the various inter-American 
conferences from 1889 to the Bogota Conference of 1948, the Antiwar Treaty 
of Rio in 1933, various materials on the question of interoceanic canals, and 
certain treaties and agreements with Haiti and Santo Domingo between 1915 
and 1940. 

Under the division of General Principles the author arranges his documents 
to illustrate what he obviously believes are the headwaters of our Latin-Ameri- 
can policy. These range from 1796 to 1949. Omitted from this collection as 
one of the General Principles and headwaters is the Monroe Doctrine. This 
subject is treated separately in his second division. He illustrates its develop- 
ment with materials from 1797 to Hull's Report at Habana in 1940. Some 
scholars believe that its origins go back in documentary form at least to 1776. 
Olney’s ‘‘fiat’’ statement is missing, though the materials on the Doctrine are 
the most comprehensive of any of the divisions. The Independence of Cuba 
is covered very briefly up to 1861 with no reference to the “Ostend Manifesto.” 
The documents on Cuba end with 1934, with no reference to materials between 
1906 and the latter date. The Panama Canal Concession materials date back to 
Clay’s instructions in 1826 and continue to Harding’s message on the subject 
in March, 1921. There is a striking gap between 1852 and 1903, which 
naturally leaves out the French interest in the canal route. One is puzzled in 
trying to find what the author believes are the main lines of our policy from 
the materials classified under his fifth division, Certain Controversies with 
Mexico. The entire period before 1844 is omitted; the same is true with regard 
to the years 1848 to 1911, and no documentary reference enlightens the reader 
on the years between 1918 and 1937. Kellogg and Morrow are both kept from 
view. Observing this section as a whole one might reach the conclusion that 
the selection of controversies presented, and those omitted, provides an indica- 
tion of the author’s guiding theory, although he disclaims he has one. After 
1938 three brief documents bring the author’s presentation down to 1941, The 
materials illustrating the division Intervention in Nicaragua, Honduras, and the 
Dominican Republic go back to 1904 and reach down to 1932. 

The selections without exception are all from known printed sources. The 
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bulk derive from such collections as Manning’s Diplomatic Correspondence, 
Bassett’s A Digest of International Law, the American State Papers, State De- 
partment Press Releases and Bulletins, the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, the State Department's Treaty Series, with occasional materials from 
biographies and autobiographies. While many documents are given in full, ex- 
cerpts are frequent. 

The main criticism to be directed at the collection here is the author's 
failure to organize the materials to bring out his stated objective “to trace . . 
the principal lines of our foreign policy regarding Latin America.” It would be 
difficult, for example, for a student to gather under the title Increasing Inter- 
American Relations the difference in the main line of our policy before 1933 
and after that date. Again the development of our policy toward Brazil and 
Argentina is not at all clear since so many of the significant documents are 
omitted. Other examples will occur to the reader who uses this volume. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, the book does have value, reduced because 
of lack of clarity in defining the main lines of policy, for groups, organizations, 
teachers, and institutions which do not have ready access to the sources from 
which these materials come. It is furthermore valuable for the expert who 
occasionally wishes to locate a passage. The index is excellent. 


University of Alabama ALFRED B. THOMAS 


The Army Air Forces in World War II. Volume IV, The Pacific: Guadalcanal 
to Saipan, August 1942 to July 1944. Edited by Wesley Frank Craven and 
James Lea Cate. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xxxii, 
825. Maps, charts, illustrations, notes, glossary. $6.00.) 


Probably no single volume dealing with World War II points up as strikingly 
the fantastic distances, the infinite variations, and the profuse complexities 
which characterized warfare in the Pacific as does the fourth volume (the third 
to appear—Volume III has not yet been published) of The Army Air Forces 
in World War II. The account embraces a two-year period which begins with 
the Japanese advance approximately at its outer limits and concludes with the 
foundations laid for the offensive against the Japanese Inner Empire. Six 
separate air forces figure in the narrative, not to mention the incidental dis- 
cussion of Allied contributions and the work of other United States services. 
The range of air activity includes almost every conceivable possibility except 
bombardment of the enemy’s homeland. The activities of the Eleventh Air 
Force in Alaska seems almost as far removed in character from the work of 
the Fifth in the Southwest Pacific, or the Tenth in India, as they were removed 
geographically. To add to the difficulties of presenting an integrated account 
of the air war in the Pacific, there was no unity of command in the fight 
against Japan. 
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It is no slight in this case to the individual contributors of histories of the 
different air forces to award the laurels of the volume to the editors. Genuinely 
effective editorial work in multicontributor histories is too rarely seen to permit 
passing over lightly an example of excellence. The editors have shown com- 
mendable skill in weaving the separate strands into whole cloth, and they have 
contributed a foreword which is a model introduction. Of the individual con- 
tributors, Kramer J. Rohfleisch has the most readable style; the chapters by 
Richard L. Watson and Herbert Weaver are solid and well balanced. As in 
the previous volumes of the series, the standard for all contributors is satis- 
factorily high. 

For the ordinary lay reader who possesses the perseverance to wade through 
hundreds of fact-laden pages and thousands of sentences weighted down with 
military terminology, this study offers substantial rewards. Above all it demon- 
strates the indispensability of air power for many uses which have received 
scant attention in comparison with that focused upon the strategic bombardment 
of enemy industrial centers. In sharp contrast to the air war against Germany 
where bases within bomber range were available from the first, the war against 
Japan required more than two years of island fighting, of protecting friendly 
shipping and attacking enemy planes and seacraft, and of constructing air bases 
before strategic bombardment of the enemy homeland could begin. In the 
Pacific the airmen had to win the right to bombard; the job proved infinitely 
more difficult and complex than the bombardment itself. 

The reader will not find solutions to all of the problems posed. The omni- 
present question of command, the opposing doctrines with reference to the most 
effective method for achieving control of enemy-held island groups, the prob- 
lems of tactical co-operation between the services, the confused political ob- 
jectives, and top-echelon strategy which made the Pacific a stepchild in the 
total war—these present issues should and do receive clear, restrained, and 
reasonably objective treatment. At a time when the special pleadings of the 
various armed services is of crucial significance, the value of objective history 
is difficult to overestimate. 


Emory University JOsEPH J. MATHEWS 


Guide to the Study and Reading of South Carolina History: A General Classi- 
fied Bibliography. By J. H. Easterby. South Carolina Bibliographies, 
No. 2. (Columbia: Historical Commission of South Carolina, 1950. Pp. 
xi, 289. $2.00.) 


The self-explanatory title of this modest publication gives only a hint of the 
great labor involved in its compilation. Begun in 1932 as a tool for a class in 
South Carolina history, it has been expanded here into a classified list of all 
printed materials useful for such a study. It includes listings from standard 
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guides, general bibliographies, national and regional historical journals, publi- 
cations of state agencies; bulletins of state colleges, universities, and other 
cultural agencies; yearbooks of the City of Charleston, collections of the South 
Carolina Historical Society, and the libraries of the College of Charleston, the 
Charleston Library Society, and the South Caroliniana Library of the state 
university. The almost four thousand titles culled from these sources are classi- 
fied under six main heads: Libraries and Other Depositories; Bibliographical 
Aids; Periodicals and Serial Publications; Public Records (including those of 
the Confederacy) ; Private Sources; and last but not least, Secondary Works, 
which has seventeen subheads of impressive proportions. As might be expected, 
the compiler has excluded fiction, polemical works, and articles from news- 
papers and popular periodicals, with the one exception of the South Carolina 
Magazine. 

Designed in its present form as a provisional publication, this classified bib- 
liography is a lithoprint. Standardized abbreviations render the work compact; 
and two indexes, the one of authors and the other of subjects, make the con- 
tents available. Typographical errors are few. In order that the location of rare 
titles may be included in the permanent edition, the Commission will request 
the principal libraries of the state to report their holdings by means of checked 
copies of this edition. 

Unlike the first publication in the series, Topical Lists, which was intended 
to be selective in scope, A General Classified Bibliography is designed to be 
exhaustive. The compiler states in his preface, however, that some titles have 
been overlooked and that actually a considerable degree of selection was neces- 
sarily exercised. Because of “a system which permits only one entry of each 
title,” some titles which would seem to be desirable are not always found 
under the heading where they might be expected, and must be sought in the 
indexes. 

A boon to collectors of Caroliniana in general, and to those who read history 
for profit as well as pleasure, this classified bibliography is of special value to 
the teachers of South Carolina history. To librarians it is an indispensable 
reference in building up their South Carolina collections. 


Mt. Pleasant, South Carolina ANNE KING GREGORIE 




















Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


Marion Dargan, University of New Mexico, has retired because of ill health. 
He is completing the second volume of his Guide to American Biography. 
The university announces also the promotion of George Winston Smith to 
associate professor of history, the appointments of Madaline Nichols, Cecil 
Johnson, and Harold S. Snellgrove as visiting professors during 1951, and a 
leave of absence for Dorothy Woodward. 


The University of Missouri announces the promotion of Walter Scholes to 
associate professor of history. Roman Zorn is visiting professor during 1950- 
1951. 


A. H. McLeod of the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 
has resigned for reasons of health. John H. Beeler has been named instructor 
in history in his place. Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., of the same department, is 
beginning research on the Progressive movement in the South, 1890-1917. 


Mississippi Delta State Teachers College has granted a year’s leave to W. T. 
Powell, Carol Brumby, and Martin Abbott. All three are continuing work for 
the doctorate. 


Robert Leigh Harris has been appointed assistant professor of European 
history in Memphis State College. 


John E. Gonzales has a year’s leave from Mississippi Southern College for 
graduate study in the University of North Carolina. 


William Adams has been made acting instructor in the social studies depart- 
ment of Northwestern Louisiana State College. 


Leroy Vogel has returned to Centenary College after a two-year absence 
as chief of the Education and Cultural Relations Division of the Office of 
the United States High Commission for Hesse. 


Merlin G. Cox, formerly of Centenary College, is now professor of history 
in Alabama State Teachers College. 


William H. Gaines, Jr., has joined the staff of the History Division of the 
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Virginia State Library. Elizabeth Dabney Coleman is on leave until next sum- 
mer to do research. 


O. M. Bertram, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, is on leave in 1950-1951 to 
attend Duke University. 


Sanford W. Higginbotham, University of Mississippi, has been granted a 
leave of absence to re-enter the Marine Corps as captain. He is with the Korean 
expeditionary force. 


Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky wil] teach in Columbia Uni- 
versity this summer. 


John Keith Huckaby and Cecil Johnson have been appointed instructors in 
history in Baylor University. 


The 1950-1951 Blazer Lectures, sponsored by the depaitment of history 
of the University of Kentucky, have been divided this year into two series— 
“Europe in the Twentieth Century” during the first semester and ‘““The United 
States in the Twentieth Century’’ planned for the second semester. Those who 
appeared for the first series and their lecture titles were: Harold C. Deutsch, 
National War College, ‘The German Underground in World War II”; Barry 
Bingham, president and editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, “Would France 
Stand Up to Soviet Aggression?’’; Andrei A. Lobanov-Rostovsky, University 
of Michigan, “Russian Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century” ; and Mark 
F. Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal, “The Role of the 
Balkans in Contemporary Europe.” 


A committee appointed by the Board of Control for Southern Regional Edu- 
cation and officials of the Air University met at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Montgomery, Alabama, November 1-4, to “explore possibilities of collabora- 
tion in graduate training and research between Air University and southern 
colleges and universities.” 


James H. Brewer, Virginia State College, is beginning work on a guide 
to manuscripts relative to the Negro in the Virginia State Library, Richmond, 
from colonial times to 1900. He expects the project to be completed within 
three years. 


Curtis Carroll Davis, 2-A Homewood Apartments, Baltimore, Maryland, is 
preparing a biography of the Virginia adventurer, Lewis Littlepage (1762- 
1802). Littlepage was acquainted with most of the prominent men of the 
American Revolution, and his collateral descendants today include such names 
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as Boggs, Stevenson, Holladay, Coleman, Lewis, and Littlepage. If readers of 
the Journal have any information about Littlepage, Dr. Davis would appreciate 
hearing from them. 


Mrs. Dunbar Rowland, distinguished Mississippi historian, died in Albany, 
Georgia, on January 6, 1951, after an illness of several months. Mrs. Rowland, 
the former Eron Opha Moore, was born in Mississippi on June 16, 1861. From 
the time of her marriage in 1906 to Dunbar Rowland, founder and first director 
of the Mississippi Department of Archives and History, until her last illness 
she was closely associated with the work of the department, and she served 
as acting director after Dr. Rowland’s death in 1937 until the appointment of 
William D. McCain as director on January 1, 1938. At the time of her death 
Mrs. Rowland was working on a history of Jackson, Mississippi, which will 
be completed by Dr. McCain. Mrs. Rowland’s published works on Mississippi 
history include: Life, Letters and Papers of William Dunbar of Elgin, Moray- 
shire, Scotland, and Natchez, Mississippi: Pioneer Scientist of the Southern 
United States (Jackson, 1930); Varina Howell, Wife of Jefferson Davis (2 
vols., New York, 1927-1931); History of Hinds County, Mississippi, 1821- 
1922 (Jackson, 1922); and Andrew Jackson’s Campaign Against the British, 
or The Mississippi Territory in the War of 1812 (New York, 1926). Mrs. 
Rowland was a member of the Southern Historical Association. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Historical Society of North Carolina met October 20 at Winston-Salem. 
Papers were read by James W. Patton, University of North Carolina; Douglas 
L. Rights, Winston-Salem Teachers College; and Rosser H. Taylor, Western 
Carolina Teachers College. Officers elected included: president, C. C. Pearson, 
Wake Forest College; vice-president, Mary L. Thornton, University of North 
Carolina; and secretary-treasurer, Frontis W. Johnston, Davidson College. 


The North Carolina Society of County Historians had its annual meeting 
December 1 in Raleigh. Willis G. Briggs was elected president, and W. P. 
Jacocks vice-president. 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina State Literary and Historical 
Society was held in Raleigh December 1. Robert Lee Humber was elected 
president; Mrs. Inglis Fletcher, H. S. Stroupe, and Douglas L. Rights, vice- 
presidents; and Christopher Crittenden, secretary-treasurer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Maryland Historical Society has acquired a commission to open a turn- 
pike road, signed by Governor Charles Ridgely, January 6, 1817; a letter from 
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Commodore John Rodgers to Henry Thompson of Baltimore, November 28, 
1827; a catalogue of the Exhibition of Revolutionary Relics and Fine Arts, 
Baltimore, 1893; and eight numbers of Volume I of the Baltimore Olio, and 
American Musical Gazette. 


Several hundred items relating to the educational, social, and religious life 
of the South from 1830 td 1885 have been added to the William Carey Crane 
papers in the Texas Collection of Baylor University Library. The library has 
also acquired microfilms of the James Harrison Wilson papers. 


Tulane University has recently acquired a plantation record book of Sainte 
Rosalie plantation, 1840-1868, owned by A. Durnford, free Negro; micro- 
filmed manuscript census records of Louisiana parishes, 1810-1860; microfilm 
copies of 42 letters to the Collector of Customs, New Orleans, 1801-1808; 
and Delavigne family papers, 69 letters, 1797-1840. 


Recent acquisitions of the Georgia Historical Society are: Chatham Artillery 
papers; Lowell Mason papers, 1819, 1821; Carrie Bell Sinclair papers, 1864; 
Isaac Peace Hazard papers, 1841-1842; and the General Joshua B. Howell 
papers, 1820-1889, deposited by the Georgia Society of Colonial Dames. 


The Arkansas State Teachers College Library has begun a program of col- 
lecting source and secondary materials on the history of Arkansas, to be housed 
in the Arkansas Room, which is equipped to serve staff members engaged in 
research. 


“My excuse for writing this book is money—and lots of it,” wrote Charles 
A. Siringo in the first sentence of a book which went through many paper- 
backed editions and probably sold over a million copies. There has now been 
published a handsome reissue of A Texas Cowboy, or Fifteen Years on the 
Hurricane Deck of a Spanish Pony—Taken from Real Life (New York, Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates, 1950, pp. xl, 198, illustrations, $3.00). Tom Lea has 
drawn title-page and chapter-head illustrations, and J. Frank Dobie has fur- 
nished an introduction and a bibliographical study of Siringo’s writings. If the 
first sentence furnishes the reason for the book, the last provides an effective 
answer to stylistic purists: ‘Now, dear reader in bidding you adieu, will say: 
should you not be pleased with the substance of this book, I’ve got nothing 
to say in defence, as I gave you the best I had in my little shop, but before 
you criticise it from a literary standpoint, bear in mind that the writer had fits 
until he was ten years of age, and hasn’t fully recovered from the effects.” 


Although genealogists have long made use of unpublished federal census 
schedules, only in recent years have historians discovered the richness of the 
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manuscript census for research purposes. For the first time available in print 
is United States Census 1850 for Knox County, Tennessee (Knoxville, East 
Tennessee Historical Society, 1949, pp. iv, 201, $7.00), copied, arranged, and 
indexed by Laura Elizabeth Luttrell. The large-sized, paper-bound volume lists 
the members of nearly three thousand families (in all 16,614 free persons), 
giving names, ages, places of birth, occupations, color (if black or mulatto), 
real estate values, school attendance, and occasionally other information. There 
is an index to heads of families and to some individuals living with relatives, 
with other families, or in hotels. Anyone who has worked in the unpublished 
census schedules will know the value of such a volume and the difficulties faced 
by the compiler. 


In an attempt to determine the effect of a new Indian policy, begun in 1929, 
“on the welfare of the Hopi as individual personalities and as a cultural group,” 
a team of more than fifty social scientists made an intensive study in the 1940's 
of the small tribe in northern Arizona. The result is Culture in Crisis: A Study 
of the Hopi Indians (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950, pp. xxiv, 221, 
map, bibliography, illustrations, $4.00), by Laura Thompson, with a chapter 
from the writings of the late Benjamin Lee Whorf. Professor John Collier, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs from 1933 to 1945, claims in the foreword 
that ‘from the codperative and integrative use of many specialties of social 
science’ came findings that ‘threw a flood of genuinely new light upon an 
entire human society.’’ He believes that the book and the research method 
which produced it demonstrate the turning of ‘‘a corner in the history of social 
science” and the discovery of a means for “the speeding-up of social discovery, 
the quick achievement of generalizations which can be used by statesmen.” If 
true, “codperative, integrative research” is indeed significant, but readers who 
find it hard going to clamber over pyramids of sociological abstractions may 
argue that rediscovery of plain words by which scholars can communicate with 
laymen is even more desperately needed. 


Airways Abroad: The Story of American World Air Routes (Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1950, pp. xiii, 355, end maps, illustrations, 
$4.00), by Henry Ladd Smith, describes the growth of a big business from the 
rugged individualism of the 1920's to postwar international co-operation. Most 
of the book deals with the period since 1939, the year in which diplomats took 
over the controls and began “a new era in commercial aviation.” Since the end 
of World War II Great Britain and the United States have been the chief rivals 
for international air routes, and Mr. Smith considers their adjustment of funda- 
mental trade differences an object lesson in “how nations of the world could 
learn to work together with a considerable degree of harmony.” 


A thoroughly attractive book in format, content, and style is Nook Farm: 
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Mark Twain's Hartford Circle (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950, 
pp. xii, 288, illustrations, appendix, notes, $4.75), by Kenneth R. Andrews. 
In Hartford’s atmosphere of morality, gentility, and decorum, there assembled 
a close-knit group of American writers and reformers—Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Joseph Hopkins Twichell, John and Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Mark Twain, and others. Through extensive research, largely in unpub- 
lished papers, Mr. Andrews has thoughtfully presented their reactions to one 
another, to Hartford, and to the “moral rot” of the Gilded Age. Not only 
Twain, but others of the circle were bewildered by the complexities of the 
period and looked back longingly to the simpler times of preindustrial America. 
Nook Farm is a valuable social and intellectual history. 


In the 1860's when, owing to the Civil War, tne United States government 
had to deal gingerly with European nations, “a few reckless Spaniards’ saw 
an opportunity to recover part of the lost empire in South America. The Last 
Conquistadores: The Spanish Intervention in Peru and Chile, 1863-1866 
(Athens, University of Georgia Press, 1950, pp. ix, 386, end maps, bibli- 
ography, notes, $5.00), by William Columbus Davis, describes the Spanish 
ventures, the spirited South American reaction, and the efforts of United 
States diplomats to prevent war. 


Peter Smith has recently published a reissue of Frederick Jackson Turner's 
last, and unfinished, book, The United States, 1830-1850: The Nation and 
Its Sections (New York, 1950, pp. xiv, 602, [xi}, frontispiece, maps, $5.00). 
The manuscript, based on prodigious research, was written over a period of 
fifteen years, and when Turner's death in 1932 prevented its completion, Merrill 
H. Crissey, his secretary, Avery Craven, and Max Farrand prepared it for pub- 
lication and Professor Craven wrote an introduction. Peter Smith has also re- 
printed Lincoln at Gettysburg: What He Intended to Say; What He Said ; What 
He Was Reported to Have Said; What He Wished He Had Said (New York, 
1950, pp. 263, illustrations, $4.00), by William E. Barton. 


Kentucky Mayor: The Humor and Philosophy of John Edwin Garner, Win- 
chester's First Citizen of Yesteryear (Winchester, Ky., Author, 1950, pp. xi, 
158, frontispiece, $5.00), by W. C. Caywood, Jr., is a collection of the writings, 
speeches, and letters of a nonagenarian who was a newspaper editor, grocer, 
hardware merchant, insurance broker, real estate agent, contractor, oil dealer, 
wool trader, lumber manufacturer—and politician. Garner's humor, which 
must have been especially lively in oral form, can still dance on the printed 


page. 


Originally published in 1919, John A. Lomax’s Songs of the Cattle Trail 
and Cow Camp (New York, Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1950, pp. xviii, 189, 
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illustrations, $3.00) has been issued in a revised edition, with illustrations by 
Frederic Remington, William Russell, Ross Santee, and other contemporary 
western artists. 


Builders of Goodwill: The Story of the State Agents of Negro Education in 
the South (Nashville, Tennessee Book Company, 1950, pp. xii, 185, illustra- 
tions, appendix, $3.00), by S. L. Smith, is a report on the southern movement 
to improve Negro education and its support from the General Education Board, 
the Jeanes and Slater Funds, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the Carnegie 
Corporation. Mr. Smith, provost emeritus of George Peabody College for 
Teachers and former director of the southern office of the Rosenwald Fund, 
writes largely from his own experience. His style is personal and chatty, and 
many anecdotes and intimate details are included among the more significant 
materials. 


Their inability to obtain the county returns for Georgia in the presidential 
election of 1948 convinced Alexander Heard and Donald S. Strong that they 
should do something about preserving election statistics for the use of stu- 
dents of politics. Their effort resulted in Southern Primaries and Elections, 
1920-1949 (University, University of Alabama Press, 1950, pp. [vi], 206, 
$3.50), covering Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. In a few 
instances statistics on elections before 1920 have been given. An introduction 
warns the user of the fallibility of the figures and of the misuse of statistics. 


A considerably revised edition of a useful collection of readings is The 
People, Politics, and the Politician: An Anthology of American Politics in 
Action (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1950, pp. xiv, 1042, $4.50), 
edited by A. N. Christensen and Evron M. Kirkpatrick. Ninety-eight contribu- 
tors, some of them represented by several essays, analyze and evaluate almost 
every important function of American national, state, and local government. 


The University of Virginia Library continues to be outstandingly successful 
in the acquisition of important manuscript and photographed papers, as readers 
of the bibliographical section of the Journal well know. It also does notable 
work in making its holdings available for research purposes. Two recent publi- 
cations of the library demonstrate this continuing service to scholarship: The 
Jefferson Papers of the University of Virginia (Charlottesville, 1950, pp. xii, 
343, appendix, $5.00), compiled by Constance E. Thurlow and Francis L. Berk- 
eley, Jr., and The Papers of Randolph of Roanoke: A Preliminary Checklist 
of His Surviving Texts in Manuscript and in Print (Charlottesville, 1950, pp. 
170, frontispiece, $2.50), compiled by William E. Stokes, Jr., and Francis Berk- 
eley, Jr. The calendar of the Jefferson papers lists and briefly describes 2,341 
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items available to users of the library. An appendix includes an essay by Helen 
F. Bullock on ‘The Papers of Thomas Jefferson.’” John Randolph’s papers are 
widely scattered, but the Stokes and Berkeley checklist, giving library locations 
and providing an index to be used in conjunction with microfilm, will aid the 
researcher in overcoming this handicap. 


Number 77 in Heartman’s Historical Series is a lithoprinted reproduction 
of the first volume (1865) of The Texas Stock Directory, or Book of Marks 
and Brands (New Braunfels, Texas, The Book Farm, [1950], pp. 402, 50, 
illustrations, advertisements, $10.00), by W. H. Jackson and S. A. Long, a 
listing of brands and stock marks (with drawings) used by Texas ranchers. 
Social and economic historians will find much interesting material in the fifty 
pages of advertisements. 


A Comparative Survey of Anglo-American and Latin-American Law (New 
York, New York University Press, 1950, pp. xii, 257, bibliography, $6.00), by 
Phanor J. Eder, is based on a series of lectures used as an introductory course 
in the Inter-American Law Institute of New York University. The book is 
intended for the layman as well as the lawyer. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Gardens and Gardening in Early Maryland,” by Edith Rossiter Bevan, in 
Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 

“Riversdale, the Stier-Calvert Home,” by Eugenia Calvert Holland, bid. 

“Portrait of a Colonial Governor: Robert Eden,” Part II, by Rosamond Ran- 
dall Beirne, ibid. 

“Why Bricks Were Imported,” by Charles E. Peterson, sbid. 

“Medical Care of Ebenezer Pettigrew’s Slaves,” by Bennett H. Wall, in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (December). 

“The Founding of the Pettigrew Plantations,” by Bennett H. Wall, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“Academic Requirements of Salem College, 1854-1909,” by Ivy May Hixson, 
ibid. 

“New Plans Against an Old Background, Salem College, 1866-1884,” by 
Howard E. Rondthaler, ibid. 

“An Economic Interpretation of the Ratification of the Federal Constitution 
in North Carolina,” Part III, by William C. Pool, sbid. 

“The Genesis of Higher Education in North Carolina,” by R. D. W. Connor, 
ibid. (January). 

“Charles Pettigrew, First Bishop-Elect of the North Carolina Episcopal Church,” 
by Bennett H. Wall, ibid. 

“Baptist Academies in North Carolina,” by George Washington Paschal, ibid. 
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“Jesse Bennet, Pioneer Physician and Surgeon,” by Dorothy Poling, in West 
Virginia History (January). 

“Charles James Faulkner in the Civil War,’ by Donald R. McVeigh, bid. 

“Morris Harvey—The Man, 1821-1908,” by Mildred Haptonstall Hill, ibid. 

“The Beverly-Fairmont Pike Then and Now, 1850-1950,” by Eva Margaret 
Carnes, ibid. 

“Centre College—The Second Phase, 1830-1857,” by Walter A. Groves, in the 
Filson Club History Quarterly (October). 

‘Henry Watterson and the ‘Ten Thousand Kentuckians,’” by Joseph F. Wall, 
ibid. 

“The Night Riders’ Raid on Hopkinsville,” by William Wallace Henderson, 
ibid. 

‘James M. Bradford, Secretary’: Pages from an Old Franklin County Min- 
ute-Book,’’ by Dorothy Brown Thompson, in the Register of the Kentucky 
Historical Society (October). 


“Leonard Bliss, Jr., 1811-1842, The Literary News-Letter and the Kentucky 


Historical Society,” by G. Glenn Clift, ibid. 


““The Little Fight’: Duke’s Raid on Augusta, September 27, 1862,” by J. 


Jeffery Auer, sbid. (January). 


“Importations of Cattle into Kentucky, 1785-1860,” by Otis K. Rice, bid. 
“The Lexington Press on the Compromise of 1850," by Will D. Gilliam, Jr., 


. ibid. 


“Andrew Jackson, Junior,” by Linda Bennett Galloway, in Tennessee Historical 


Quarterly (September). 


“The Battle at Sewanee,” by Edgar Legare Pennington, sbid. 
“Missouri's Secessionist Government, 1861-1865,” by Arthur Roy Kirkpatrick, 


in Missouri Historical Review (January). 


“The Swedes of Linn County, Missouri,” by Emory Lindquist, ibid. 
“German in Okarche, 1892-1902,” by W. A. Willibrand, in the Chronicles of 


Oklahoma (Autumn). 


“Memorial Genealogical Library, Daughters of the American Revolution,” by 


Josephine Sperry Hickam, ibid. 


“The Sequoyah Convention,’ Part II, by Amos Maxwell, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Caviar along the Potomac: Sir Augustus John Foster’s ‘Notes on the United 


States,’ 1804-1812," edited by Margaret Bailey Tinkcom, in the William 
and Mary Quarterly (January). 


“Early Colonial Governors of Virginia,” continued, compiled by J. Luther 


Kibler, in Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (Janu- 
ary). 


“Letters from North Carolina to Andrew Johnson,” continued, edited by Eliza- 
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beth Gregory McPherson, in the North Carolina Historical Review (Octo- 
ber, January). 

“The First Child Born in Kentucky,” edited by G. Glenn Clift, in the Register 
of the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 

“The Governors of Kentucky [1792-1824},”” by Orlando Brown, edited by G. 
Glenn Clift, shid. (January). 

“Kentucky 150 Years Ago, As Seen Through the Eyes of an English Emigrant 
Told in Two Letters Written by Henry Alderson, Dated September 10, 
1801,” edited by Ila Earle Fowler, sbid. 

“Anti-slavery in Kentucky,” edited by Lorenzo J. Greene, in the Midwest 
Journal (Summer). 

“Writings of a Tennessee Unionist,” edited by Albert W. Schroeder, Jr., in 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly (September). 

“Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia, 1814,’’ compiled 
by Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, ibid. 

“An Early Account of the Missouri River,” by Aubrey Diller, in Méssouri 
Historical Review (January). 

“The Missouri Reader: Americans in the Valley,” Part II, edited by Ruby 
Matson Robins, ibid. 

“Sarah Beatty Wilson of Lukfahta, 1835,’ edited by Muriel H. Wright, in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (Autumn). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Confederate Episcopal Church in 1863,” by Edgar Legare Pennington, in 
the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine (Januaty). 
“Nicholas de Longuemare, Huguenot Goldsmith and Silk Dealer in Colonial 
South Carolina,” by Samuel Gaillard Stoney, in Transactions of the Hugue- 

not Society of South Carolina (1950). 

“Quakers in Georgia: The Rise and Fall of the Wrightsborough Community,” 
by Lucien E. Roberts, in the Georgia Review (Winter). 

“Savannah's Old Jewish Burial Ground,” by Marion Abrahams Levy, in the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly (December). 

“The Atlanta Campaign, 1864,” by George C. Osborn, ibid. 

“Union Nationalism in Florida,” by Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., in the Florida 
Historical Quarterly (October). 

‘The Joint Operations of the Federal Army and Navy near St. Marks, Florida, 
March, 1865,”’ by Mark F. Boyd, sbid. 

‘The Control of the Real Estate Bank of the State of Arkansas, 1836-1855,” 
by Ted R. Worley, in the Méssissippi Valley Historical Review (Decem- 
ber). 

‘Joseph Taylor Robinson in Foreign Affairs,” by Gilbert Richard Grant, in the 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 
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“The First Negro Teacher in Little Rock,” by Clara B. Kennan, ibid. 
“The Trail of the Quapaw,” by Owen Lyon, ibid. 
“Early Military Aviation Activities in Texas,” by Barney M. Giles, in the 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October). 


“General William Jenkins Worth and Texas,” by Edward S. Wallace, ibid. 
“The Military and Diplomatic Services of Alexander Le Grand for the Republic 


of Texas, 1836-1837,’ by Raymond Estep, ibid. 


“William Carey Crane and the University of Texas,” by George Wolfskill, 


ibid. 


“Steward A. Miller and the Snively Expedition of 1843,” by H. Bailey Carroll, 


ibid, (January). 


“Reading Interests in Texas from the 1830's to the Civil War,” by Carl C. 


Wright, ibid. 


“Augustus M. Tomkins, Frontier Prosecutor,” by Andrew Forest Muir, ibid. 
“Slave Insurrection in Texas,” by Wendell G. Addington, in the Journal of 


Negro History (October). 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Preston S$. Brooks on the Caning of Charles Sumner,” edited by Robert L. 


Meriwether, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine 
(January). 


“The Letters of Charles Caleb Cotton, 1789-1802,” continued, contributed by 


Julien Dwight Martin, zbid. 


“Dr. Irving’s Reminiscences of the Charleston Stage,” continued, edited by 


Emmett Robinson, ibid. 


“Minutes of the Vestry, St. Bartholomew’s Parish, 1822-1840,” continued, 


contributed by William Edward Fripp, zbid. 


“The Proceedings and Minutes of the Governor and Council of Georgia, 


October 4, 1774 through November 7, 1775 and September 6, 1779 
through September 20, 1780,” Part II, edited by Mrs. Lilla M. Hawes, in 
the Georgia Historical Quarterly (December). 


“Letters of the Kollock and Allied Families, 1826-1884,” Part V, edited by 


Susan M. Kollock, sbid. 


“Some Letters from Thomas W. Hardwick to Tom Watson concerning the 


Georgia Gubernatorial Campaign of 1906,” edited by Dewey W. Gran- 
tham, Jr., zbid. 


“A Letter from William Knox to James Habersham,” contributed by Erwin C. 


Surrency, ibid. 


“Two Letters of David L. Yulee,” in the Florida Historical Quarterly (Oc- 


tober). 


“A Journal of Lt. Robert C. Buchanan during the Seminole War,” edited by 


Frank F. White, Jr., ibid. 
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“The Federal Occupation of Camden As Set Forth in the Diary of a Union 
Officer,” in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

“W. G. Freeman's Report on the Eighth Military Department,” concluded, 
edited by M. L. Crimmins, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (Oc- 
tober). 

“Moses Lapham: His Life and Some Selected Correspondence,” Part I, edited 
by Joe B. Frantz, ibid. (January). 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Faith of a Historian,” by Samuel Eliot Morison, in the American Historical 
Review (January). 

“The Economist and the Historian,” by Richard M. Alt, in Michigan History 
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